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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The Sovereign Powers of the 
States. 


— 


The Constitution is the proudest political 
monument of the combined and progressive 
wisdom of man throughout the whole civilized 
world. Its preservation ought to be prayed 
for as a choice and peerless model, uniting all 
the beauties of perfection with all the solidity 
of strength, But nothing human is perfect, 
and experience has shown that this proud mon- 
ument of human wisdom wants that which its 
framers evidently conceived that it possessed— 
a self-preserving power. Those, therefore, are 
its truest friends who are most vigilant and un- 
remitting in their efforts to keep it from cor- 
ruption, and to guatd it from decay ; whose 
veneration, a8 it regards what it arose from, 
and whose affection, as it relates to what it 
may be, is exceeded only by their fears for its 
safety, when they reflect on what it is. 

Chance, or a8 it is sometimes termed, fortune, 
does not govern the world. ‘The truth of this 
position, if doubted, might be evidenced by the 
ancient Romans, who enjoyed a continued 
course of prosperity, as history informs us, 
while their government was conducted on a 
certain plan, and an uninterrupted series of 
reverses when they adopted a different one. 

There always exist certain general causes, 
either moral or physical, which act upon the 
affairs of every government—raise it to gran- 
deur, support it in its prosperity, or precipitate 
it to its decadence or utter dissolution. Hence 
it is a dangerous thing to try new experiments 
in a government, particularly one coustructed 
on the peculiar basis that thisis. Itis difficult, 
I apprehend, for the most profound statesman 
to foresee the ill consequences that must happen 
when they go about to alter the essential parts 
of it, upon which the whole framework de- 
pends—for all governments at least are but ar- 
tificial things, and every part of them has a de- 
pendence upon the other. 

How necessary, therefore, is it that all who 
live under a government, such as this, should 
understand its machinery, made up as it is of 
so many different States—each possessing to a 
certain extent its different laws, and with cer- 
tain powers reserved for the management of 
their own internal concerns. 

We ask, are the powers thus reserved by the 
several States sovereign and independent, or 
are they subject to the control of the General 
Government, particularly in regard to internal 
improvements ? 

The term General Government, as used in 
the question, is that extension of sovereignty 
created by the people, and vested by them in 
the Government of the United States through 
their representatives in Congress. 

By this can clearly be seen the source of that 
power, so widely spread, and whose influence 
and supremacy encircle and bind together 
this vast and mighty nation—forming into one 
the separate elements that make up the whole— 
possessing that sovereignty alone to enforce 
and carry into executian all such express pow- 
ers as are needful and necessary. 

The General Government is sovereign in its 


“national capacity, for it is well understood 
that a nation to be sovereign must govern its- bones ; : . 
| their people, as Judas did Christ, for thirty 


self; and the United States formed into one 
complete body, forms one government, having 
for its sole end and object the general welfare 
of the whole. 

The word “ power’’ is defined by Judge 
Story to be “the ability or faculty of doing a 
thing, and employing the means necessary to 
its execution.” 

Conceding that the States have reserved cer- 
tain powers over their internal concerns, (which 
they undoubtedly have,) does that at all prove 
that the powers thus reserved should be ex- 
ercised by them to the detriment of the gen- 
eral good of the nation? We know that the 
constitutions of the States act upon individuals, 
and not upon the Government at large, nor 
upon each other. 

If, then, these powers be thus circumscribed, 
they are from this very fact not absolute. Thus 
working good to the whole nation, of which 
they, as individual States, form but a part. 

It is a well established fact that the Consti- 
tution of the United States acts upon both zn- 
dividuals and States, being by its creation in- 
vested by the people with supreme sover- 


eignty—the mere fact of which proves the utter 


absurdity of the Calhoun doctrine. 


The right of eminent domain over the shores 
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Mexrais, Texx., August 4, 1871. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

I sincerely hope you will pardon me for 
trespassing upon your time, 1 am a reader of 
your valuable paper, and as I have failed to 
see anything concerning the doings of the 
colored people in this part of the “Sunny 
South,” I deem it my duty to inform you with 
regard to their actions, under the hypothesis 
that it may not prove uninteresting to you and 
your numerous readers. 

On the 2d instant the colored people of this 
city celebrated the fifteenth amendment. It 
was a day of great rejoicing among them. Men, 
women, and children seemed to understand and 
feel the importance of the occasion. Quite a 
large procession was formed, consisting of mem- 
bers of various societies of this city, with 
carriages containing the officers of the dif- 
ferent societies and orators of the day. 
Also a large car: beautifully decorated ; in the 
centre wasan elevated platform, upon which 
stood a beautifal. girl, representing the ‘‘ God- 


of neatly attired little girls, who represented 
each of the States in the Union. One could 














scarcely -reahse that e@ little over ten years 
ago these people were bought and sold as 
cattle. Who can tell what another decade may 
bring forth? After marching through the 
principal streets they repaired to Humboldt 
Park, near the city. The speakers were con- 
ducted to the speaker's stand, where a prayer 
was addressed to Him who rules. on high by 
Rev, J. W. Earley, of the A. M. E, Church, of 
this city. 

Hon. W. H. Gray, ex-Representative of Ar- 
kansas, was then introduced to the vast as- 
sembly. Before proceeding to address them 
he called for three cheers for the “ Old Flag.” 
These were given with a will, which manifested 
that loyalty and patriotism still dwell in the 
heartg of the colored people of this country, 
and that the scenes and incidents connected 
with the ‘‘ Dear O14 Flag’’ are not forgotten 
by them. 

Mr. Gray said he thanked God for complete 
deliverance from glavery. After reviewing the 
former condition of the negro, and contrasting 
it with his present condition, and the rapidity 
with which these events occurred, he spoke of 
the importance of the coming’ canvass, and 
begged the colored people to stand firm against 
all colors, shades, and kinds of Democracy, the 
new departure included. [Applause.| He 
recommended tat they stand by the Republi- 
ean party till the Democratic shall have de- 
parted this life. He said the colored people of 
‘Tennessee and Arkansas indorse Grant’s admin 
istration, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
He thought the colored people of the South 
owe as much to Grant for their elevation as 
they owe to Lincoln—the martyr President- 
for their emancipation. And that he may be 
able to complete the work so gleriously begun, 
it is of the utmost importance to the colored 
people that he be renominated and re-elected in 
1872. 

He warned them to beware of those men in 
the Republican party who sold them to the 
Democracy in 1869. He said the cheap stock 
in trade among black politicians in the South, 
is exhausted, and Pemocrats will find them- 


= 





selves face to face with men who will not betray 


pieces of silver. [Applause. | 
The speaker was frequently interrupted 
throughout by cheers. 


After music by the band, Hon. James Lynch, 
Secretary of State of Mississippi, was in- 
troduced. Ife was received with shouts of 
applause. After addressing them as “ Fellow- 
citizens,’’ he said: The immense assembly 
which he saw on this occasion spoke in unmis- 
takable utterance their love of liberty, their 
high appreciation of the circumstances through 
the instrumentality of which they stood thus 
crowned to-day. 


He said the fifteenth amendment, in its spirit, 
is as old as the Declaration of Independence ; 
and it received its first drops of baptismal 
blood from Crispus Attucks in the streets of 
Boston. A Constitution, without this spirit, 
would falsify that Magna Charta of this repnb- 
lic, which, when it was proclaimed, made 
known to the whole world the discovery of 
another principle of human’ government—the 
principle of political equality, not limited in 
its application by any circumstance of birth, 





fortune, or endowment. Men who talk about 


the unconstitutionality of the fifteenth amend- 


| ment are those who have outlived their wits, 


and the soil under the navigable waters, for all | and, like the old man in his secoud childhood, 


municipal purposes, belongs exclusively to the 
States within their territoria] jurisdiction ; but 


such right, although belonging to them, can 
never be used to thwart the exercise of any 
national right or jurisdictiog with which the 
General Government has been invested by the 
Constitution. 

It is the sole prerogative of Congress to deter 
mite when its complete powers shall be brought 
into play, and to what extent such powers shall 
be exercised. 


good? 


The people erected this Government. They 
gave it a Constitution, and in that Constitution 
they enumerated the powers whieh they be- 


stowed on it. 
The powers thus bestowed on the General 


not to the State goverumests. 


That the necessities for National and State 
governments are the same; that the anthority 


by which they are instructed is the same ; that 
thePare but diferent agents of the same pria- 


eipal—the people-—is a well-founded _propo- 
sition. 


And what tends to bestow blessings on a 


pation more than a well-regalated commerce ? 


What adds strength, greatness, and grandeur 


to any nation more than commerce? And by 


what earthly means can internal commerce and 


dree intercourse be 80 fréely interchanged as 
Ny the establishing of railroags, £c,? 
‘Phe conclusion is, therefore, \rresistible, that, 


if the people intended to remain a sovereign 
~ooe nation, and had ang indes of 


and 
what authority and powers were essential to 
enable a Government to provide for and ad- 
minister to their needs as a nation, they in- 
tended to clothe the General Government With 
— pape be powers. 
he chief end, the design for which the who 
ituti formal and - 


Ton State opinion, oF Btatedieerextecy gr 
poe not the Constitution dectare, « thet the 


_ Jaw of the United States, made ta 
thereof, shall be the law of the 


il ‘or laws of any 


State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


live in the past. Who will dare say that it is 
not in accordance with the spirit of '76 ? 

He said political rights were sure to beget 
civil rights. Soon colored ladies and gen- 
tlemen would not be compelled to eat at second 


most of the railroads. He urged them to stand 
by the Republican party, and march to the 
polls in one solid phalanx in 1872 and cast their 
votes for Grant. [Applause.] He believed 





For what purpose was the Gen- 
eral Government formed, if not to control and 
superintend all matters that tend to the general 


Government clearly belong to the people, and | 


the Republican party and the people of the 
North would always prove a friend to the black 
man. If not for his loyalty, bravery, and pa- 
triotism during the late war, they would do so 


fully than anyother. The former slave owners 
of the South have tried the Danes, the Lrish 


sun’s rays proving too much for them. [Ap- 
plause. | 

We sbould like to give his speech in fall, 
but time and space will not permit. It 
wus interspersed with anecdotes, which were 
calculated to excite the risible nerves of his 
hearers. Then, again, when referring to slavery, 
and the scenes and incidents connected with 
the war, his language was full of pathos, and 
many of his listeners were compelled to shed 
tears, He resumed his seat amid shouts of 
deafening applause. 

After music by the band, Hon. James Piles, 
of the Mississippi Legislature, made a few re- 
marks. [ regret being called away just at the 
time, therefore I cannot give his speech, All 
who heard it expressed themselves as being 
highly pleased. 

The speaking over, the people proceeded to 
partake of the rich collation so bountifally set 
before them. ‘There were several other promi- 
nent colored gentlemen upon the ground that. 
day, among whom was Judge Mason, who 80 
effectually set aside the claims of Ragland 


tor of Mississippi,and H. W. Robinson 
ity sheriff Of Helena, Arkansas. ¢ 2. | 





J. Mavcoun Hawnnew: praise is due to 
Shident at Lav, Hewat Oveernty Jue Management of the affair,’ 
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table on steamers or sit in the smoking car on | who keep open on Sunday for the sale of to- 





(white) to the probate’jadgeship of Chicot. 


Tn pursuance to a call to elect delegates to 


represent the State in the Southern State Con- | | 


vention. % 
The Convention was called to order by @. 


T. Ruby, and the object of the mecting'stated ;}! 


whereupon G. T. Ruby was elected President 


and John Keppard appointed Secretary, and | 


the following Delegates elected: 

Jas. Green, Eeq., First Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Prof. J. H. Townsend, Second Congressional 
District. 
- Justice Joha DeBruhl, Third Congressional 
District. 

D. G. Scott, Tenth Congressional District. 

Hon. Richard Allen, of Houston, and Hon. 
Richard Nelson, of Galveston, State at large. 

The following resolutions were offered by 
Prof. Townsend : 3 

the civil rights bill places all eiti- 


Mel re United 8 upon one common |. - by 
‘ a a box in| 


Ghee are han i dap a 
ou commi u one of our 
most rebpectal Gitieane by forcibl ejectin 
him from the cars on the G. H. and 8. A. Rail- 
road, recently ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Convention take this oc- 
casion of expressing their condemnation of such 
acts of brutality, as belone. an age of barbar- 
ism, rather than to that of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

esolved, That the forcible. ejection of the 
wife of Walter Burton, sheriff of Ford Bend 
county, from a first class car on the G. H. and 
S. A. Railroad, and attempting to compel her 
to take a seat in a car among ruffians and 
blackguards, calls loudly upon each one of us 
to aid him in obtaining proper redress for his 
grievances before the law. 

Resolved, That the ejection of the wife of-the 
sheriff of Ford Bend county from the cars and 
forcing her to take a seat among ruffians of the 
baser sort, calls upon each one of us rto come 
forward and aid him in obtaining prope redress 
before the law. 

Resoluyed, That the citizens of the State of 
Texas who endorse the civil rights bill, are 
hereby requested to confer with the committee 
appointed for the purpose of receiving dona- 
tions, and subscribe what they may be able to 
enforce the law in the case of William Burton 
vs. the Galveston and Houston Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Resolved, That all men who are in favor of 


equal rights, irrespective of race or color or 


previous condition, will earnestly come forward 
and assist in prosecuting, before the law, the 
Galveston, Houston, and San Antonio Railroad 
Company. 

~—we--C— 


Strength of Protestantism. 

A persistent disparagement of Protestants 
and Protestantism seems to be a part of the 
duty imposed on the Democratic press of this 
city. Kventhe Sunday Mercury—which hates 
all religion with rigid impartiality—restricts 
its slurs and its sneers to Protestant denomi- 
nations. ‘The World continually bubbles over 
with assertions like the following from its last 
issue : 

“ All the Christian sects together comprise 
a membership of about 330,000,0000, while 
heathen worshippers count over 1,000,000,000 ; 
the Buddhists alone having 340,000,000. The 
Roman Catholie Church embraces 195,000,000 
followers; all the Pretestant folds combined 
only 68,139,000.” 


Here it is coolly assumed that the Roman 


| Catholics outnumber all other Christians by no 
| 


less than sixty millions, which is not near the 
truth. But we will consider more particularly 
the depreciation of the number of Protestants. 
Any fair estimate will make the Protestants of 
the various countries nearly as follows: 
The United States............... 33,000,000 
Great Britain and Ireland 25,000,000 
The German Empire............ 25,000,000 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark.. 7,500,000 
Holland, Belgium, and France... 5,000,000 
Hungary, Austria, and Roumania. 6,000,000 
Switzerland, German Russia, and 
the rest of Europe 5,000,000 
British America, including West 
4,000,000 
Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand 1,500,000 
Liberia, Natal, and Cape of Good 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,500,000 


cos urge rigtous tages 121,000,000 


We believe the above does not exaggerate 
the number of Protestants, to whom the mem- 
bers of the Orthodox Greek Church might 
properly be added, (since they also protest 
against the claims of the Bishop of Rome to 
be obeyed as rightfal head of the entire Chris- 
tian Church,) swelling the number of Christians 
who thus protest to at least the 190,000,000 
claimed for thé Roman Catholics.— Trzbune. 


Egypt and the rest of Africa. 
Armenia, and the rest of Asia... . 
America, southward of this country 


—-_ —_ - -- - 


The Sunday Question in Lendoa. 


A London eorrespondent writes : 

The Sunday question has got into a strange 
fix here, I told you in a former letter of the 
fierce prosecutions undertaken against the 
small shop-keepers at the west end of the town 


bacco, newspapers, sweetmeats, and the like. 
The reason why the crusade was confined to 
this quarter of London was that the magistrates 
here felt bound in conscience to administer the 
law as they found it, while elsewhere the other 
magistrates ry the law as obsolete and 
ineffective. ra man r peo 

had been fined at the aiate ° Bee see 
Protection Society, their opponents, the Free 
Sunday Society, took up the act and began to 


from the fact that the colored man can produce | enforce it against the upper classes. This 
| cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice more success- 


staggered the conscientious magistrates. When 
at last the audacious Free Sunday people began 
to strike at the royal family itself, ic was felt 


‘ ";/ that acts of Parliament, however aged and 
the Swede, the Dutch, and lastly John China- | absurd, might be very well for the lower orders, 
man; but they have all left in disgust—the | but it would never do that princes and prin- 
| eesses should be victimized in the same manner, 


A few days ago summonses were taken out 
against the contractor who waters the road 
in front of Kenzington Palace, (where ‘the 
Prince and Princess Teck and the Duchess 
of Iverness live, the Princess being the 
Queen’s causin and the Duchess Her Maj- 
esty’s aunt,) against the fishmonger who sent 
in half a on for the Sunday dinner, 
and the men who supplied the ice, ‘This 
brought the magistrates at Hammersmith to 
their senses, ‘They took counsel together 


weless sade By 


ess 
the 





county, Arkenses; aleo, Wm. H. Gray, Sene- | ¢ 


eure sung wet ta 
rletiay ood wig’ ap 


_ The transition is bewildering. 

ever went with such speed from 

block to the ballot-box? What grand tributes 
to the excellence of republican institutions are 
the moderation and prudence of the freed peo- 
ple on the one hand and thie cordial acceptance 
of the situation by the mass of the white peo- 
ple of the land on the other, 

Finally, we have now the fourth ef, July, 
which is the true anniversary of humanity. 
aM — of the West Indian emaneipation, 
of the 
teenth, fourteeth, and fifteenth _ 
are all contained in the grand ol@: Declaration, 
which asserts that “all men are created free 
and equal, with certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.”” Those words, bravely 
and manfully maintained as they wete by the 
fathers of the revolutionary era, were the signal 
to the people of all nations, all kindreds and 
all tongues to arise from the abyss of slavery 
into which they were plunged, and take their 
stand on the broad platform of equal and im- 
partial liberty. 

1 look forward to the day when, ceasing to 
convene in these meetings, which represent a 
partial triumph of the great principles of lib- 
erty and justice, we will unite with the mass 
of our fellows in celebrating the éver glorious 
fourth of July. 

Yet the Ist of August was for a long time a 
date of vast significance to as. It was the 
anniversary of the only event in the long reach 
of the centuries which: bore any token of hope 
to us asa people. Slavery was and had been 
the doom of all the children of Africa, until 
that glorious day, in 1834, when: England set 
free the eight hundred thousand bondmen of 
her colonies. It was to us the wished for sign 
of a brighter future. It was the morning star, 
heralding the rise of the sun of our liberty. 

What a Jong night it was, Howdespairingly 
we prayed, how bitterly we wept. The power 
of our enemies seemed invincible. Freedom 
seemed to lose everything, slavery to gain 
everything. We had the annexation of Texas 
that the area of slavery might be extended; 
we had the Mexican war, and the failure to 
enact the Wilmot Proviso ; we had the Fogi- 
tive Slave Act; we had the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise; we had the Kansas mur- 
ders, and, finally, the slaveholders’ rebellion. 
Here the tide was stayed. Slavery went down 
s & sea ral sp and we ag bong to-day 

ree men ree w ./ Those who sym 
thized with us Shan oes in sackcloth = 
ashes, who bore our shame with us, are to-day 
filling the high places of the pation, while their 
opponents wander in exile, or creep at home 
seeking to hide their shame in dishonorable 
graves. 


DUTIES DEVOLVING ON US UNDER THR CHANGED 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 

But, fellow-citizens, we have with our new 
condition assumed new duties—duties which 
mean more than any mere rejocings can mean. 
The friends of the Union and liberty have 
clothed us with the right of voting, that we 
may assist them in bearing up safely the ark 
of American liberty. We have the duty of 
sustaining by our votes the men and measures 
which gave us our freedom, the principles 
which, impartially applied, will not only main- 
tain us and our thik ren as freemen, but will 
extend the blessings of republican liberty over 
the earth. To us comes with double force the 
admonition : ‘‘ Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

Already the enemy is at work, pointing out 
the shortcomings of the Republican party, 
which are many, and seeking to render us dis- 
contented with it and {ts principles. 

No man can abhor more than I do that clan- 
dish spirit which drives all, or neatly all, the 
men of a race te vote for the same political 
party. In approaching the ballot-box, then, 
if never before or after, a man should exercise 
the right of private judgment. The responsi- 
bility rests with the individual, not with the 
party. If a man sustains a party the prinei- 
ples and practices of which are contrar 
to the great laws of justice and right, he is 

ilty, in his individual capacity, of the wrong 

one, even though millions join him. 

I hope the day is far distant when the mere 
name of a party shall cqntrol the colored voters 
of this country i ive of the principles 
which it.respresents, But in this case there 
can be no cause for hesitation. The Republi- 
can party is the political embodiment of the 
heart and conscience of the American People. 
Through its instromentality we stand to-day 


free ahd enfranchised. It has taken us in its, 


at arms and redressed our wrongs. Thri 
its stalwart stroke alavery and the rebellion 
dead, and the Republic stands forth ennoble 
and purified of the staina which had made it ® 
hissing and a byword in the earth. Nor Was 
it been camindle 1 of the interests of white 
men. Every or law which — 


amendment 
or tees the rights of black men eq 
dane and 
he eoun ! 
hie 


years’ war, i 

were wasted, millions. 

active pursnits of 

thousands slain, fieds under udu 

tration of this Pere ae gent Tad ta ee 

ly repaired, the p' eae, stead 

ing tour borders, 
‘SHALL COLORED MEN DEMAND OPFiomp ? 

there are 


lamations of Lincotn, ef the thir- i 
th amendments, 
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free 

him forget the doctrine of manifest destiny and 

oppose thé annexation of new and valuable 

territory, but you cannot make him forget this 

fundamental principle of his organization. 
STATE SOVERRIGNTY. 

Just what mean by States’ Rights it is 
hard to. fiad ont by their declarations, but their 
deeds make all plain enough. When they im- 

risoned citizens of sis' tates, ent un- 
the Constitution to the rights and immani- 
ties of the citizens of all the States, and drove 
away with violence and insylts the t sent 
to test in peaceful manner, in Federal 
Gourta, the legality of that i ment, that 
was State’s Ri When they, by order of 
a Democratic postmaster, violated the privacy 
of the mails, that was States’ Rights. When 
they abused and sometimes murdered peaceful 
travelers, who bess ne have ams their 
persons copies of papers obnoxious to the com- 
munity ts “wien t were sojourning, that 
was States’ Rights, hen refusing to submit 
to a President called to the high office by the 
votes of a majority of his fellow-citizens, they 
rushed into that wild rebellion which covered 
our land with the graves of the bravest and 
best sons, that was States’ Rights. 

States’ Rights mean the power to deprive 
citizens of the United States of their liberty, 
the power to deny them the right of testifying 
in — of = ce, es am edie Bear a 

ight jary, power 
te right of ed rs their children, 
to deny their right of travel from State to 
the powerto prevent the opening of railway 
connections between distant commercial cities, 
all this it means and more that is baleful. 

Our Democratic platform admits the bind- 
ing force of the recent amendments, but de- 
mands their strict construction. Like Ethan 
Spike, they are in favor of the amendments, 
but opposed to their enforcement. 

Imagine a colored man approaching the bal- 
lot-box im some district where this Democratic 
idea of constrdction prevailed. He is met by 
a committee of Democratic fellow-citizens, who 
assure him that in accordance with the recent 


endments, renege 
dom ; they admit his citizenship ; they are wil- 
ling he 1 vote, but—and@ here comes in the 
strict construction—if to-night you find your 
dwelling surrounded by a masked and armed 
band of assassins, if your wife is beaten sense- 
less before your eyes, if the torch is applied to 
your house and you taken off and hanged, there 
will be no punishment for this outrage and 
arsen and murder, for no colored person can 
testify against a white man, nor do these amead- 
ments demand they shall. We give you all 
they grant, but ¥ take what is granted at 
your own risk. e are strict constractioniats, 


FREE SPEECH AND A FREE PRESS, 


If the Democracy favor a free press, they 

have been recently converted to the doctrine. 
I meet continually in the streets of Cincinnati 
the man who, assisted by his brother, 
James G. Birney’s press from his office at the 
corner of Seventh and Main streets. This man 
is an active Democrat, and would abandon his 
avin - Ral he thought it favored free 
8 nd a 

In the South of this moment. thousands of 

dome lreanpossh, " Compolled & work secretty, 
own free Jompelled to work secretly, 
the ot bres The scot, Be ped 99 
istol, the "st means 
bave'choomr: Sub dhich toons free speech, 
and‘in vast regions of our country a complete 
reign of terror prevails. 

Thus we find the Union, a free press and 
free are yet menaced, and if we are wise 
we will stick by. the Republican party till Jeff. 
Davia accepts bs ituation and the most timid 

or white vo' 


in the land’ ean approach | 


e ballot-box without fear. 


il 
Hi 


the power regions 
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at» peace. with us; they who 

i Union, and with ita 

d during Pierce’s ad- 

zuré of this same Sao 

ho encouraged Crittenden, 

and Lopes, alker im their efforts to, seize 

Cuba and Central America ;, they, of all men, 

should bold their peace when the subject of 
San Domingo is discussed. 

But the measure of General Grant's admin- 
istration which brings out the heartiest Demo- 
cratic abuse, and at the same time demands 
our heartiest support, is the bill passed in April 
last giving the President power to protect the 
loyal | people of the South against the organized 
bands of assassins. They gnash their teeth at 
the righteous enactment, and denounce it as a 
tyrannical invasion of the rights of the States. 
To their minds the fact that the black loyalivts 
of the South were liberty in spite of the 
efforts of the Democraey to keep them in chains 
is a sufficient reasog formurdering them. Why 
will these blacks accept the freedom that has 
been given them ? Wh will they permit their 
prejudices to be ardused iW behalf of the party 
which gave them liberty?) Why will they madly 
vote the Republican ticket? What else can 
the Demecracy of the South do under the cir- 
cumstances than administer the scourge to the 
misguided Mack Republican till he dies, or send 
him out of life by the speedier instrumentality 
of the pistol-bullet or the hangman's. rope? 
What else can the Nerthern Democracy do than 
deny the murder at first, and when it is proven 
apologize for it? The Democracy of the North 
declares the Ku-Klux bill to be contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, although 
that instrument was framed to “ insure domes- 
tie tranquillity, and secure the blessings of 
liberty.’’ In their opinion, when a State per- 
mits citizens to be driven from the polls by 
armed violence ; when it permits arson, brutal 
outrage, and murder to run riot, until in whole 
‘ of the country men dare not sleep in 
their homes lest they be seized by masked 
bands of assassins and, murdered, for the Gen- 
eral Government to interfere for the protection 
of these victims is an infraction of the rights 
of the murderers. 

There never was a more needed or more 
righteous law, and the Republican party can 
have no better question to present to the peo- 
ple for sanction than this. 

It is the glorious mission of our party to 
protect the weak inst the strong, and the 
people will sustain it so long as it continues 
to perform that duty. 


STATE POLITICS, 


It must not be forgotten that this fall we 
select our State and county officers. That the 
Republicans will triumph, if they try, no one 
doubts. So _ in the —— — the Demo- 
cratic , and the speeches eir orators, 
I find che brought against the Republi- 
cans for their administration of State affairs. 
This is well. If anything was wrong they 
surély would have iaformed us. 

The honorable gentleman, who has for two 
terms filled the post of Governor, declines a 
third election. All men in the State, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, can unite in saying, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” ‘The 
gentleman whom we have chosen as our can- 
didate is every sg iggy of the honor we in- 
tend to bestow. rn in the glorious old State 
of New Hampshire, where a love of freedom is 
imbibed with the mother’s milk, he early learned 
that no man can be traly free so long as his 
brother man is.a slave... This idea grew with 
him to manhood, and in the long anti-slavery 
contest he was always on the side of freedom. 
When the war came, at the head of a gallant 
band, many of whom died that you and I might 
be free, -he went to the battle-field. His record 
there is rm Performing faithfully and 

lantly his duty, whether in the camp or field, 

Was at last borne fron’ the front withga 
wound that caused the: loss of his leg. Since 
thien he has filled positions of honor and trust, 
elected thereto by a grateful people, always 
with credjt to himself avd profit to the State. 
A better choice could not have been made, and 
we will carry him in triumph to the Governor's 
chair at the Octoher election. 

Finally, friends, we cannot better celebrate 
the fifteenth amendment than by resolving that 
we will stand by the Republiedn poe until its 

at mission is accomplished, reglated 
and peace shall prevail through all the 

bouads of our em, repablic, 
e time Mr. Clark concluded the steam. 
boats were whistling’ for gers, the pur- 
pose Being to’ have all and pass over 
“Fourmile Bar” before night fall, as all the 


boets ‘* stuek’’ on the way u 
Tolliver, | of , formerly of Cin- 
cinnati, wid feecessarily cut off, and after « brief 
< epeech: by Dr: 7 Meek, the re- 
commenced. . The grove at this 
val f- five o'clock, presented a 
Suaated ‘afd undeust Bp 


to 
of 
The Dew of the 
ibe Haskar, the Pechae Bia or 
Omen, and the Toner Gate of Paradise: 


OE ay bes A. Pile — in hada ngs oo 
onday on his way to to 
poser he was focal ly en Minister. 


He will leave as soon aa he receives hi i 
instructions from the State Department. _ 


—Ata recent Republican meeting at Louis- 
ville one of the speakers, Hon. Sam Mckee, 
was stoned and hooted at by Democratic roughs, 
and quite seriously igjared. beggin ie sored 
Captain Bailing, defied the mob, and finished 
his speech in spite of it. 


—The aie | is from the Terre Haute, 
Indiana, Mail : “If the party who the ac- 
cordeon in this vicinity at nights will only 
ohange his tune occasionally, or sit where we 
can scald him when the engine has steam on, 
he will hear something to his advantage.” 


take one than 222 years to count them, at the 
rate of 100 a minute for twelve hours a day. 


—rin New York recently a prominent _poli- 
tician was presented With a large and handsome 
Malacea cane. He carried it about with him 
subsequently, and on one occasion incautiously 
calling a rival politician a thief, a relative of 
the latter seized the cane and belabored him 
over the head. He regrets the presentation 
now. 


‘—A correspondent writes to the New York 
Mail from Saratoga that the Shoddyites have 
nearly all disappeared from that fashionable 
resort. One hears no longer the rustle of pre- 
tentious silks and sutins at the breakfast table, 
nor are many eyes diverted from the morning 


papers by the glitter of diamond necklaces and 
bracelets. 


—The new narrow-gauge Denver 8d Rio 
Grande Railroad is expected shortly to carr 

throngs of tourists thither in pursuit of health 
and pleasure. A company of gentlemen in 
the East have concluded the purchase of a tract 
of land, which includes the famous Colorado 
Springs, at the base of the mountain, and they 
will proceed to lay out two towns, one on the 
railroad, to be called Colorado Springs, where, 


next spring, a hotel will be built, which is to 
cost $100,000. 


—Queen Victoria has at length done some- 
thing that the’papers praise her for. She has 
directed that the pulpit sand-glass, which indi- 
cates the length of time allowed for the sermon 
in the Royal Chapel, shall be measured for 
twenty minutes only, instead of an hour, as 
formerly. Of course a rule established by the 
Queen, who is the head of the Anglican Church, 
will be followed by all its ministers, and 
‘twenty minutes for sermon’’ will be marked 
up over every pulpit. 


—Senator Morton made a capital speech at 
Louisville, Ky., the other day, the political 
Situation. After showing the hollowness of 


the “new departure” professions in Democratic 
conventions, he took 


up the tariff, showin 
that while the Democrats have spent a gool 
deal of time in denouncing it, they had nothing 
they could all agree to substitute for it. “The 
truth is,” he remarked, “ the Democratic party 
has no position on the tariff which any white or 
colored man is bound to respect ’’—a sentiment 
which was very properly cheered. 


_ ——Prince Bismarck is the hero of the follow- 
ing anecdote: ‘The value of a good cigar,’ 
said Bismark, “is best understood when it is 
the last you possess, and there is no chance of 
getting another. At Koniggrats I had only 
one cigar left in my pocket, which I carefully 
guarded during the whole battle as a miser 
does his treasure. I did not feel justified in 
using it. I painted in glowing colors in m 
mind the happy hour when I should enjoy it at 
the victory. But I had miscalculated the 
chances.”’ “And what was the cause of your 
miscalculations?"” ‘‘A poordragoon. He lay 
helpless, with both arms crushed, murmuring 
for something to refresh him. I felt in my 
pockets and found I had only gold, and thet 
would be of no use tohim. But stay—I had 
still my treasured cigar! I lighted this for him 
and placed it between his teeth. You should 
have seen the poor fellow’s graceful smile. I 
never enjoyed a cigar so much as that one I 
did not sinoke.” 

_—_ eo 


Hotels in South Carolina, 
I wish I could transfer to your columns a 
poe of some of the young and old men to 

found on the porches of the National and 
Central “‘ Hotels” at Unionville. These “ho- 
tels,” as they are called, are in themselves cu- 
riosities, and worth a passing notice. Built 
of pine boards, now rotten with age, with the 
inevitable piazza in front and rear, and with a 
bar-room larger than any other roomin the 
house, they are the monuments of the prevail- 
ing civilization and refinement. There is nota 
decently furnished room in either house—all 
have bare floors, damp walls and uncomforta- 
ble beds. In the porticoes thousands of mar- 
tins have made their nests, and the fronts of 
the buildings are covered: with their refuse. 
But of the people who frequent the porticoes 
of the hotels. ‘Tall, “lanky,” long-visaged, 
large-mouthed, attired in homespun jeans, and 
with Colt's revolvers protruding from every 
pocket, or visible under every coat, they gath- 
er in groups of halfa dozen or more on the 
porch, and chew tobacco and smoke clay pipes 
all day long and late in the evening. Every 
thirty minutes they adjourn to the bar-rooms 
and each imbibes a half pint of corn whisky, 
the toast generally being the “Kuklux.”” Their 


| conversation is wholly on a “white man’s 


ernment,” and they are the white men who are 
to compose it. They are all, in their opinion, 


| gentlemen, and if you were even to hint to the 


contrary, your life would the penalty.— 


—-—_-~— 


Tax Base Baut, Manuracturs.—The cen- 
sus returns present some i i 
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Speech of Carl Schurz at Chicago. 


There is nothing reassuring to the hopes of 
Republicans in this latest speech of the eloquent 
German Senator from Missouri. We had hoped 
that seeing the mischief wrought to the party 
with which be has heretofore co-operated, by 
his bolting movement in his own State, defeat- 
ing a Republican Governgr, electing a Demo- 
cratic Senator, and handing the State over to 
the Democratic party, he’might upon reflection 
repent his course and retrace his steps. But 
no indication of this sort is seen in the tele- 
graphic report of this speech, The best, it 
seems, that Mr. Scuvrz can do for the party 
that elected him to his preseut high position, 
is to point out ita blunders, expose ite wenk- 
ness, and justify himself in opposing its admin- 
istration at every vital point of its policy. 
This is done in a manner creditable to the skill 
and ability of the gifted German statesman, but 
as we think, quite reproachfal to his sense of 
party obligations and the demands of principles 
upon which he was raised to power. He be- 
lieved, 48 the telegraph says, ‘‘ the most serious 
blunder of the Republican party was in not 
granting universal amnesty long ago. This is 
simply a matter of opinion, and one about 
which there may well enough be two; and, 
though both may not be the best of which the 
subject is capable, one may be a little bet- 
ter than the other. Though ove manin the 
right isa majority as against millions in the 
wrong, to be alone on one side of any question 
does not prove any man to bein theright. Mr. 
Scuvrg may berizht in the belief that universal 
amnesty should have been granted long ago; 
but the Republican party, composed of the 
most intellizeut part of the American people, 
has held a different opinion, aad we rather lean 
to the judgment of that party than to the jndg- 

ment of Mr. Scuvaz. [lis opposition to the 
Ku Klux bill was because it invested the Gov- 
eroment with powers not warranted by the 

Constitution, and he would not trust any man, 

wero he ever so great and good, with such 

power. 

Mr. Scavaz tells us what he would not do in 
the case of a man great and good, and leaves 
us to infer how fur he would be from giving 
power toe man not great and not good. The 
case is thus very nicely put so far as its form 
is concerned, and it will, doubtless, take very 
well in the quarter fur which it was prepared. 
There is, in this country (and we are glad that 
there is) a jealous care to prevent the accu- 
mulation of power in the hands of one man. 
We have not been slow to point out the one- 
man power, as one among the sources of dan- 
ger to American institutions. Weare disposed 
to go further in this direction than. even Mr. 
Scuvrz himself; but we hope never to push 
our theories so far at this point that, when ap 
organized band of assassins and traitors prowl 
about in darkness and murder at midnight, 
no man, good or bad, shall be armed with the 
necessary power to break up that infernal band 
and bring them to justice. The anti-Ku-Klux 
bill gives this necessary power to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and we think wisely. 
It is quite true that the bill invests him with 
large discretionary power—power that a bad 
man might abuse through malice, and a good 
man might abuse through ignorance ; but what 
of that? How can*we help it? If no power 
is to be granted till we find one incapable of 
abuse, you may make up your mind to dispense 
with government altogether. In presence 
of such an idea, government becomes simply 
impossible. Mr. Scuvrz would trust much to 
the people, so would the Republican party, 
and so does the anti-Ku-Klux bill; and so, we 
are convinced, will the true and {honest man 
now at the head of this Government; but when 
the people of any section, owing to local 
causes, outrage and murder their fellow- 
citizens, and find no local arm to enforce the 
Constitution and the laws, the Ku-Klux bill 
places it in the power of the President to inter- 
vene. Thatisali. The President is to exer- 
cise bis discretion as to the time and manner 
of proceeding—only he must take care that the 
Constitution and the laws are enforced. In view 
of the réal State of this case, it ishard to discover 
any earthly apology, consistent with reason 
and honesty, in representing President Grant 
as clothed with power dangerous to the liber 
ties of this Republic, and in thie way to rouse 
the prejudices of the masses against him. In 
view of the utterance of Mr. Soaurz, it almost 
seems proper to ask, if we aft ‘ever to seea 
pure statesman on the stump, free alike from 
undue ambition, and from the tricks of the 
demsgogue. Butwe forbeaz. He is in a false 
position and is tempt d on to the best defense 
his case is capable of. He did not vote for the 
Ka-Klex bill, though his epcech was one of the 
best made in the Senate in favor of that 
measure. For his arguments against it were as 
weak as water, while lis facts and admissions 
for it were as strong as thunder. Mr. Scaunz 
defends his opposition to the annexation of 
Santo Domingo on the ground that it would 
lead to the annexation of the American tropics 
down to the Isthmus, giving a ‘' population 
possessing nothing in common with us.” The 

Senator said : 

‘TI have been severely consured and attacked 
for my attitude in this affair ; that cannot touch 
mé, but when a respectable Republican journal 
summons Mr. Sumner and myself to compose 
personal difficulties with the President for the 
sake of public interest, it deserved an answer. 
{ caanot understand this view of public affairs. 
I know no personal difference that could in- 
fluence my political attitude. My personal 
relations with the President were never other 
wise than friendly. 1 complain of nothing, and 
were it otherwise, would certainly lose my self- 
respect if, on account of personal feeling | was 
capable of attacking the policy of the Presi- 
dent; but if the President were my dearest 
and most intimate friend, his friendship would 
not restrain me from opposing @ violation of 
the Constitution.” 

It is pleasant to know that the personal rela- 
tious of the Senator and the President, were 
never otherwise than friendly; and we cer- 
tainly do not see in the course of the President 
any jast cause for the political unfriendliness 
of Mr. Scuvaz towards him. In regard to the 
Ku-Klux bill, the President has only accepted 
power conferred upon him by the people ; and 
in regard to Santo Domingo, he has earnestly 
sought to attain its asnexation, but finding 


india-rubber, and mast bear a pretty herd pull 

before breaking. ; 

The Constitution! the Constitation! Dear, | 

dear, the Constitation! How convenient is 

the Constitation. Being a strictly legal docu- 

ment, with a Sapreme Court to tell as what it 

is, the Constitution should always bear « fixed 

and definite meaning; but, unbappily, men 

treat it as they do an old fiddle or the Bible. 

Your fiddler gives us the tune that suite him, 

and your commentator gives you the mean- 

ing of the Bible that suits him. It.is sad to 

think that itis much the same way with 

the Constitution of the United States, but so it 

certainly is. This dear old Constitution has a 

trick of being violated pretty often, and by all 

sorts of persons and for all sorts of reasons ; 

and the fact, while it cannot justify General 

Grant in violating it, certainly mitigates his 

offense. Bat we do not yet admit that the 

accused is guilty of any such crime, aod we 4 : 

rather think came onl servant he | “eit very life-blood is extorted, and 

is, will hold the good man blameless, should it se — aed sana as yg 

alled u to render a verdict a the cotan, to esenpe 
ooo at " ae poverty and starvation. In our own 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— the Irish form « troublesome element 
lation; but their worst feytures © 

Cheap Laber. faa sonsin is he degradation 

How vast aud bottomless is the abyss of zation consequent upon the oppression and 

meanness, cruelty, and crime sometimes con- | despotiem exercised over them by the English 

cealed under fair-seeming phrases. Take the Government. It is strange how long fame and 

one we have made the caption of this article | Teputation may sometimes outlive the 

as an illustration. Ostensibly the demand for | merits od which they were founded. From old 

cheap labor is made in the interest of improve- times it has been the boast of England to be 

ment and general civilization. It tells of in- | the most liberal Goveroment, to have the best 
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tions of the old and the worthless into the new | *he protection afforded to the rights and liberty 


facilities and larger commercial relations; of | ‘hose claims in former days, when our own 
long lines of railway graded, and meandering republic was one of the faithful colonies of his 
canals constructed ; of splendid cities built, | Majesty; when, on the Earopean continent, 
and flourishing towns multiplied; of rich | *e rights of the people were berdly saywhere 
mines developed, and useful metals made | derstood, mach less admitted ; when abso- 
abundant ; of capacious ships om every sea lute, arbitrary, monarehical government hed 
abroad, and of amply cultivated fields at home ; }/2!! sway ; when law was eee ee 
in a word, it speaks of national prosperity, bends fie palves, end oven _oed 
greatness, and happincss. Alas! however, éom of citizens eneig autject “ yee 
this is bat the outside of the cup and the plat- Thea the Boglish congttiantion be a 
ter—the beautifal marble without, with its something for the English be Lave £2 
dead men’s bones within. Cheap Labor, isa to be envied by ‘other nations; bot oe = 
phrase that has no cheering music for the times the condition of Europe bas greatly 
masses. Those who demand it, and seek to changed. Especially since the latter part of 
acquire it, have bat little sympathy with com- | ‘he eighteenth centary the march of progress 
mon humanity. It is the cry of the few against bus been more rapid than in any previous one. 


that are continually vociferating for cheap | out own republic, the reflex of whose 
labor, we find not the poor, the simple, and | light bas spread far over Europe, have ex- 
the lowly ; pot the class who dig end toil for | rei#ed powerful influence ; and far behind se 
their daily bread ; aot the landless, feeble, and | *e masses yet are in respect to political insti- 
defenceless portion of society, but the rich and | “tions, great things have been achieved 
powerfal, the crafty and scheming, those who already, and more will be achieved in, spite of 
live by the sweat of other men’s faces, and who | *!! reactionary elements. Constitutional gov- 
have no intention of cheapening labor by adding | tment bas bécome the rule in all Europe, 
themselves to the laboring forces of society. | ¥ith the sole exception of Russia, which, how- 
It is the deceitful ory of the fortunate against | "er i# counted only smong the half-civilised 
the unfortunate, of the idle against the indas- | Countries ; and especially the elective franchise 
trious, of the taper-fingered dandy againgt the has been recognized everywhere as one of the 
hard-handed working man. Labor is a noble PB 9 - ~ presi pale mage 
; e0 ion o 8 
word, ond enpeenes 6 RUN then OND OFT lita wal Sadek ine 
upheld and believed in, even among other 
But what does it mean ? Who does it bless | "*tious. A close observer, however, cannot 
or benefit? The answer is already more than fail to ce 0 mere illusion in thie. belief, and to 
indicated. A moment's thought will show that ome ba tb e conclusion that on the contrary, 
labor in the mouths of those who seek it, means Just in thie respect England has not kept pace 
not chéap labor, but the opposite. It means we the rest of Barope, ond nowadage, of ali 
not cheap labor, but dear labor. Not abundant countries, hes the most illiberal, selfish, ead 
labor, but scarce labor; not more work, but treacherous government, the most unjust snd 
more workmen. It means that condition of eesrypeeet dive. he teak saat a ate 
things in which the laborers shal] be so largely : . " . 4 
in excess of the work needed to be done, that | ¥° mowed seperate the — iN aps 4 
the capitalist shall be able to command all the var ag Pm sora wr ee" 
laborers he wants, at prices only enough to order to poured, “pope ate it hE 
keep the laborer above the point of starvation. of them being disfranchi niger Aeesares 
It means ease and luxury to the rich, wretch- cently, heve nover' hed 8.6 a ee 
edness and misery to the poor. of théir laws, or the management of their home 
The former slave owners of the South want and domestic pole? ’ Pope cern, sty 
cheap labor ; they want it from Germany and | ™°*?* ‘as , vas a see. far “* 
from Ireland; they want it from China and ereagent, ms wee? iy By 
Japan ; they want it from anywhere in the demenstents pa “ a na 
world, but from Africa. They want to be in- tion thet es any my : —— y 
dependent of their former slaves, and bring the people. aft pti: his ny _ rom ig 
their noses to the grindstone. They are not we know them from ere ssh Hees sie 
alone in this want, nor is their want » new one, | o™ their whole social and political record, 
The African slave trade with all its train of | ‘heir literature and ctor glen: age 
horrors, was instituted and carried on to supply | 8°®*Fous warm-hearted, recente Bs 
the opulent landholding inhabitants of this other nation. Indeed, all the progress ye abe: 
country with cheap labor; and the same lust this century, all the conquests made on — 
for gain, the same love of ease, and loathing of | °f liberty are dae to the people, wrung from 
labor, which originated that infernal traffic, the goverament ap conguamens ~ dire neces- 
discloses itself in the modern cry for cheap sity—safety valves against revolation.' In fast 
labor and the fair seeming schemes for supply- the wisdom of the goveroment—not a very high 
ing the demand. So rapidly does one evil suc- | ¢—@uring more than a century, has consisted 
ceed another, and so closely does the succeed- chiefly in yielding in the last hour bed the most 
ing evil resemble the one destroyed, that only | *™Per/ous demands of the times, = order to 
a very comprehensive view can afford a basis avert the storms and civil strifes of which 
of faith in the possibility of reform, and a recog- other countries have been the Coe. Thus the 
nition of the fact of human progress. new suffrage law—imperfect as it is—was 
In our paper last week we took occasion to | ranted, and thus the most odious abuse, the 
say a word of the “ Coolie Trade” now prose- | Purchase of army commissions has been only 
cuted in the interest of cheap labor, ard as abolished after it had become manifest that the 
kindred in character and results to the African | British army was utterly incapable to cross 
slave trade of other days. Our reading on the | *7m# with any of the European nations, who, 
subject since that writing, shows the points of thanks to an efficient militery system, have 
resemblance between the two schemes to be | *#0nished the world by their brilliant achieve- 
more striking than they at that time appeared, | ™ents on the battle-feld. In one word; Eng: 
and the coolie trade but little behind its prede- | 1804 is following, but no longer leading in the 
cessor in every species of baseness and cruelty. | ¥* of improvement and progress. 
It is now three centuries siace the first recog- | Much has been said in praise and admiration 
nition of the slave trade by any authority in | of the hospitality of the British Government 
England. It was daring the reign of the great | for affording protection and shelter to the po- 
Queen Exizasera, in 1562, and it isremarkable | litical fugitives of all nations. We are far 
that that great princess, while sustaining the from deprecisting the value of this hospitality, 


bor, too, seems harmless enough, sounds well 
to the ear, and looks well upon paper. 


fessed great abhorrence of bringing away the | down martyrs of liberty ; yet we should ascribe 
Africans without their “ consent.” According it less to any truly liberal tendency than to 
wo her the negroes came (to use a soft phrase | the proud indifference of @ powerful State— 
of the American Colonization Society) to be | thet, in the consciousness of ite independence 
colonized with “their own consent.” The | and security, can disdsin to meddle with the 
same scrupulous regard for the rights of volition | affairs of ite weaker neighbors as long as ite 
appears in the contracts, and schemes by which | own interests and seusibilities are not touched. 
Coolies are transported from Indie, China, and | In the darkest days of slavery it was a safe snd 
other parts of the globe. What all these pre-| harmless pleasure to denounce royalty. in 
tensions were worth in regard to the African | Charleston; and in Austria, under Merree- 
slave-trader, the history of that traffic as told | *icu’s rule, every one who chose might have 
by Tomas Crarxsow and by « thousand wit- | spoken against American slavery to his heart's 
nesses, has abundantly shown. The track of | content. Certain it is thas thet independent, 


blood. Her wake drew into it ® procession of | ardly from its own self-established rule, when, 
hungry sharks to feast upon human flesh, dis-| out of fear of Narouson, at. his bidding, it 
eased, dead, and dying. The slaves were | expelled Gantsato: from England without the 
literally stowed between decks, without regard | slightest pretext for such an anheard-of oat- 
to health, comfort, or decency. The great|tage- The proof, however, that real liberality 
thought of captains, owners, consignees, and and generosity do not enter inte the policy of 
others, was to make the most the Government, is furnished by the treatment 
could in the shortest possible time. Human | Which it metes out to its own rebellious-sqb- 
nature is the same now as then. The Coolie | jects in Ireland ss well as in the colonies. 
trade is giving us examples of this unchanged | It is no exaggeration to sey that the British 
character. The rights of a Coolie ip Califor- | Tale, wherever 

nia, in Pera, in Jamaica, in Trinided, and ‘ 

board the vessels bearing them to eo 


that gentlemen of the Republican party, like while 


Mr. Scuurz, dissented from the wisdom of his 
course on that subject, be nobly, and like» 
true friend pee SS which 
raised him to..power,. a true repre- 
sentative of the people, handed the whole ques- 
tion over to the people. Why he should now 
be arraigned as violator of the Constitution, 





we cannot at ell understand, nor do we under- | statement in another colamna of 


foal the light of progress by 


scheme in fartherance of cheep labor, pro- } Which has been a great benéfit to many hunted-| _Besi 


ge 


vative and Church 

abolition of dhe, State Charch in 
too recent date te be dwelt upon. 
great remedy for all evils is certain 
and not far off. Everywhere in Europe the in- 
and power of the are in the 
‘ascendency, in spite of all exertions of those 
who stillimagine themselves able to shut out 
means. The 

people of late hay gloriously asserted 

rae “ge 

that they will not stop whereso much is left 
tobe done. The old t is tottering 
and youthfal vigor, and will in the course of 


really the representative and. embodiment of 
its sovereignty. 


Prejudice. 
that Mr. George FT. Cook, the how exper 
° . Rs new super- 
intendent of colored Schools in that aay, ben 
“tre arma os A. = pow 
the puperintendent, “in that he 8 the 
on his race has been made to suffer at 
the hands of the white race, and the urgent 
necessity for them to throw off the only fetter 
that enchains them—ignorance."’ This is mer. 
itorious, but it will not generally be regarded, 
we suspect, as an educational qualification. 
Moreover, the Washington Capital says Mr. 
Newton ‘‘has done more for the advancement 
of the colored people, in an educational point 


and that. the board of trustees the year previous 
“removed Mr. Cook, and gave as the reason 
his incompeteney orne glect of duty—he made 
no report during the whole year ;” that Mr. 
Cook’s relatives and immediate friends have 


. 


been freely a Pg ee as teachers; and that 
‘‘nine-tenths of the colored — are dissatis- 
fied with the bs» oer We think we will 
let our original statement stand.— Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Coox was removed from the Superin- 
tendency of Public Schools not for incom- 
petency, as alleged, but ss an act of spiteful- 
ness towards Mr. Cook and his relatives. His 
sister, who was a teacher in one of the schools, 
was removed, as also teachers who were friendly 
to himself and sister, without avy regard to 
their qualifications as teachers. Now, as to 
Mr. Coox's qualifications, there is not one per- 
son in Washington acquainted with Mr. Coox 
who for 8 moment questions his ability to fill 
acceptably the position to which he has been 
appointed. The officers of Howard University 
who attended examinations of the schools under 
Mr. Coox’s supervision, spoke in our hearing 
in the highest terms of the advancement of the 


ie 


not affected by the war—the people know that 
the crimes of the Democracy directly caused it. 
These senseless demagogues cannot blind the 
people to the great fact that but for the Demo. 
cratic rebellion there would be no interest, no 
pensions, no bounties to pay, and no taxes to 
raise. Such sweeping and reckless folly as 
the Pennsylvania State Democratic Committee 
exhibit, in charging the interest and pension 
payments to Republican corruption, will ac- 
complish ne other purpose than to confirm 
the people in their utter want of confidence ia 
the Democracy, and uttercontempt for all their 


governmen 
creased wealth and of marvellous transforma. | 18w8 and institations, and to be unsurpassed in to its fall, but the people are full of vitality | promises, professions, and charges. 


This constant reference of Democratic dema- 


and valuable. It speaks of increased traveling | of the people. There was some foundation to} 16 work ont a new government, a new State, | fogues to the wonderful economy of the last 


Democratic administration has led the people 
to inquire, why it was that daring the last year 
of that infamous incident in our history our 
credit had become completely destroyed, or at 
a lower ebb than before for half a century. 
The treasury was exhausted, all sources of 
revenue destroyed, and our bonds for the pal- 
try sum of $20,000,000 could not be sold for 
more than ninety per cent., and only a quarter 
of the amount at that; the rest could not be 
sold at any price. The expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for that year were $20,000,000 more 
than its receipts, and that could. not be bor- 
rowed except at a ruinous loss. ‘The doctrine 
of free trade had become so thoroughly estab- 
lished that the receipts for customs during the 


the many. When we inquire who are the men The French revolution and the establishment | of view, than any other man in the District,” | last quarter had dwindled down to $5,500,000, 


or at the rate of $22,000,000 a year; and this 
was the only reliance of the Government to 
meet its expenses when Democracy was driven 
from power. And this is the good old times 
for which the rebel Democracy are so boister- 
ously clamoring ! 


Significance of the Recent Elec- 
tions. 


se 


The Administration is everywhere politically 
as well as financially successfal. Probably 
the one is the logical result of the other. It 
has been faithful with the imoney the people 
intrusted to it, and they are, therefore, willing 
to trast it with the further management of 
their national affairs. The elections that have 
taken place within a few days io North Caro- 
lina, Kentacky, and Montana are the indorse- 

j; ment the people give to Republican integrity 
and ability, and their answer to the flippant 
charges of corruption and incompetency pre- 
ferred against the Administration by the rebel 
Democracy. They are but the premonitory 


scholars, and of the débetion of the officers of | °Y™Ptoms of what they have in store for the 


the board of trustees and teachers. ‘The state- 
ment that nine-tenths of the colored people are 
dissatisfied with the appointment is simply 
untrue. We distinctly remember that, when Mr. 
Coox was removed, a large meeting of parents 
was held in one of the churches of this city, who 
protested against the removal. As to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Coox's friends and relatives, 
that is a matter over which the superintendent 
has no control, appointments of teachers being 
made by the same power appointing the super- 
intendent. The Capital of this city may be 
good enough evidence for the Commonwealth 
as to the ability of colored gentlemen; we can 
say that it has never to our knowledge said 
@ word showing any interest whatever in the 
advancement of the colored race. 

The following is a report of J. W. Alvorp, 
Esq., General Superintendent of Schools under 
the Freedman’s Bureau ; we print it as evi- 
dence of more weight than the assertions of 
anonymous writers in the Capital. 

Mr. Atvorn’s report is official, and is to be 
found in the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to the Senate of the United States, Jan- 
uary 18, 1871. The contrary of the Common. 
wealth’s “original statement’ is the truth, 
though said “original statement” should stand 
forever : 

War Deparment, 
Bureau R., F., & A. L., 
Orrice Gew. Sur’r or Epvcation, 
Wasutnaton, D. C., June 24, 1870. 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. O. O. Howanp, 
Commissioner, &c., Bureau R., F., & A. L.: 

General: I have the bonor of reporting 
that the late examinations of the public colored 
schools of this city and Georgetown—sixty- 
three in number—have been most satisf ; 
I have watched the progress of these schools 
with great interest since 1861. 

‘When the Bureau withdrew its special care, 
two years since, and the Board of Colored 
Trustees was ted, some falling off or 

reciation was feared. 
or a time this may have been true. 
the wi t of benevolent 


to gain experience. 
fem bake , however, that 
have ip the tain berg eensaliond, mt 


and 
their instructions, 
) some 
acter, good progress in study—in grad 


the slave-trader across the sea was a track of | proud British Government deviated most cow-| 


Very reape 
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slanderers, plunderers, and factionists when 
the time comes to strike the blow. 

The defeat of the Ku-Klux Democracy in 
North Carolina is a victory of far more im- 
portance than their defeat at an ordinary State 
election would have been. The issue was 
whether the constitution of the State under 
which it was readmitted into the Union should 
be overthrown and the old rebel constitution 
substituted. The success of the revolutionary 
and treasonable scheme would have virtually 
taken the State out of the Union again, and 
would bave stimulated every other rebel State 
to follow its example. The contest was a 
square fight, with the issues sharply defined, 
between the Republicans and the rebel De- 
mocracy. The latter have been defeated by 

j about 12,000—though they carried the State 
last year by 10,000 majority ! 

The result of the contest in Kentucky, 
though not a Republican, was a most decided 
moral victory. The right of free speech has 
been vindicated and secured. The people have 
been presented with the Republican side of the 
question, and the result is that we have gained 
ten members of the Legislature, at least, and 
reduced the rebel majority in the State nearly 
forty thousand. The Republican party there 
as elsewhere have great reason for rejoicing 
over these important results. There is hope 
even of ‘‘ old Bourbon” Kentucky. 

We have elected our delegate to Congress in 
Montana by s thousand majority against o 
Copperhead majority of over 1,800 two years 
ago. That promising Democratic Irishman, 
Cavanacu, will have the privilege offremaining 
at home and cultivating the domestic virtues 
for the next two years. Such is a brief sum- 
mary of political doings in the last two weeks, 
and with them Republicans have much cause 
for joy. 

Et 


Protection the Creater of Laber. 


Labor is the sole capital in trade of not less 
than six millions of the American people— 
literal manual labor we mean. Six willions of 
people have 1,0 other means of supporting their 
families snd educatiog their children. And 
thie ia especially and emphatically trae of 
almoet the entire colored pupalation of the na- 
tion. Six years ago, five miliious of freedmen 
and other colored people were as absolutely 
dependent upon their daily labor for their daily 
bread asthe merchant or trader ia upon his 
capital for credit for success in business. Since 
then thonsands hdve created other resources. 
Bat the poportion of laborers and producers 
among them is still as one hundred to one. La- 
bor, then, is the very 
Class of our citizens. ; : 
everything, every question affecting in any 
degree, for good or bad, that subject, is of more 
vital importance than any and ing els 
Currency to the capitalist, commerce to the 
merchant, agticaltare to the farmer, are of far 


leas consequence to them thea labgr is to the | 


tration of all these interests ; but labor to 


kept at home. ; 

It is estimated that it takes twenty-five days 
of labor to make each ton of iron. To have 
made these 224,000 tons of iron at home would 
have given 63,000 laborers employment. At 
only $1.50 a day each, their wages would have 


ae mach more during the other seven months 
of the year, making in round figures 500,000 
tons, which could give employment to 
126,000 men, and smount in wages to 
$60,000,000. We might give many other illus- 


have gone into their own pockets if this iron, 
had been made here by American labor, is 
sent to England to support the degraded labor 
of that “free trade” country. We cannot 
entertain so mean an opinion of a single one of 
our readers as to suppose he will favor the 
policy of supporting the English in preference 
to American laborers. 
—_——————— 


Another Prop Knocked Away. 


One of the most serious charges which the 
rebel Democracy have preferred against the Re- 
publican party is the destruction, or very great 
decrease, of our shipping interest. But like all 
their other charges, it is either wholly false, 
or is attributable to cause over which the Re- 
publican party has bad nocontrol—one of which 
is their own rebellion, resulting ia such dam- 
age to our commerce as that perpetrated by 
the Alabama, under the command of a Demo- 
crat in good and regular standing, Even this 
Bemocratic piracy against our commerce, how- 
ever, is not the cause, or, at least, not a prom- 
inent cause, of whatever decrease of Ameri- 
cao shipping there may have been. It is due 
to an almost entire change in the material for 
constructing ships, from wood to irog, and has 
affected this business in Canada quite as se- 
riously as in the United States. The following 
facta, from a Quebec correspondent, corrobo- 
rated by the whole Canada press, will show 
the truth of this statement : 

“In the past ten years the business of Que- 
bec has greatly fallen off, sorfar as ship-build- 
ing is concerned. Time was when the banks 
of the St. Charles, which joins the St. Law- 
rence at Quebec, were lined three or four miles 
from its mouth with ship-yards, and dozens of 
vessels were in course of construction every 

ear. Six years ago I was in Quebec, and 
ooked at those ship-yards and saw the activity 
which prevailed. Yesterday I went to the St. 
Charles, and saw only here and there a ship on 
the stocks, and even on some of these work 
was entirely suspended. ‘What is the reason 
of this?’ 1 asked of the gentleman who. ac- 
companied me. ‘The reasons are various,’ he 
answered. ‘Iron ships are driving wooden ones 
out of existence, in the first place, and the year 
is not far distant when we shall have no more 
wooden ships for ocean service. ‘limber is not 
so abundant as formerly, and the price bas a4- 
vanced. Many of the workmen have emi- 

rated to the western part of Canada or tw the 

nited States—more of them to the latter than 
to the former.’ ”’ 

But so far as theshipping interests and com- 
merce of the United States is concerned, the 
clamor about its destruction, or ruinous de- 
crease, is a willful exaggeration. This Henry C. 
Carey, the eminent political economist, proves 
in a recent letter, showing “the necessity of 
protection to our railroads,’’ by official figures. 
After showing the astonishing increase of rail- 
road transportation since 1859-60, the closing 
year of Democratic free trade, when $1,000, - 
000,000 of railroad stock could have been 
bought for $400,000,000, he gives the fact that 
80 far from there being any dimunition of ship- 
piog employed in domestic commerce, there has 
been an actual increase since the overthrow of 
that paralyzing free trade p%licy. 

These facts are, in brief, that while in the 
three years of free trade, from 1858 to 1860 in- 
clusive, our home shipping, notwithstanding a 
large increase in population, was 2,000 tons less 
than in 1850; and that after nine years this 
shipping has increased from 112,000 to 185,000 
tons in 1871. This is the answer to the Copper- 
head outery in regard to the raining of trade and 
commerce by Republicanism—a fact, if true, 
which would have been but the legitimate fruits 
of a four years’ Democratic rebellion ! 
——EEEEEEEEea 


Where the Money Goes. 


Since the Democratic party plunged the 
country into civil war, the people have been 
compelled to pay for interest on the debt in- 
curred to put down the rebellion an average of 
$130,000,000 every year since January 1, 1864, 
making for the seven years $910,000,000. 
Since 1863 the people have paid in pensions to 
widows and orphans of soldiers killed in over- 
throwing this Democratic rebellion, and to dis- 
abled soldiers, the gross sum of $163,175,331, 
and to widows, &c., of sailors, $16,670,368, 
making « total payment in eight years of 
$179,845,699 ; and for interest and pensions 
together in eight years, $1,089,845,699. This 
vast sum of one thousand and ninety millions 


to make it would have been paid to them and | 


of the pub. pie Ks 


—_ Odette ede ee 


The negotiation of the balance of the new 
is a very important financial triumph for the 
Administration, and a splendid vindication of 
Secretary Bourwatt's financial policy. As 
Our readers will remember, the loan was origi- 
nally for. $200,000,000, about $70,000,000 of 
which had been taken in this country by the 
national banks. It was authorized by Con- 
grese at its last session, at five per cent., to be 
exchanged for old six per cent. bonds. The 
success of this negotiation, disposing of the 
whole amount of the loan, is a saving in in- 
terest of one per cent., and a gross 
saving of $2,000,000 interest. The 
will now probably feel justified to isaue an- 
other loan, in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress authorizing the issue, at his discretion, 
of something like $1,000,000,000. The suc- 
cess which has attended the effort of the Secre- 
tary in England, is a guarantee that he will 
find ready bidders for a much larger amount 
there and on the continent. European capital- 
ists are but jast beginning to understand its 
advantages. But for the settlement of the 
Alabams question, we should probably have 
found a very poor market for our bonds in 
England. So much, at least, is due ta our 
“peace” policy. 

ee 


Wilberferce Univeraity. 


In another column we publish # sketch of 
the commencement of Wilberforce University, 
an institution under the control of colored 
men. Weare glad to learn of the increasing 
usefulness of thir, institution, which bids fair 
to rival How?:rd University. Its success will 
reflect more credit on the people of the coun- 
try, from the fact of its management being 
entirely i, the hands of colored men, than cau 
many otter institutions differently managed. 


Tur Government has paid in bounties to 
volunteers since the Democratic rebellion be- 
gun, $361,448,600; in pensions to widows, 
orphans, and volunteers, $179,845,699; in 
monthly pay of volunteers, $528,000,000 ; total 
paid to our volunteer soldiers and sailors in 
bounties, pensions, and pay, $1,069,293,300. 

As our citizen soldiers were prompt, patri- 
otic, and brave in the country’s hour of danger, 
80 has the country been liberal, so far as money 
is concerned, in rewarding their patriotism, 
courage, and sacrifices. A debt of gratitude 
is still due them, which the country should re- 
pay, a8 fast as its interests will permit, in giv- 
ing them places of trust and emolument in 
preference'to laggards in the day of onr trial. 


In 1868 the Pennsylvania Democraey in con- 
vention assembled solemnly and indignantly 
resolved, “that the Democratic party és op- 
posed to conferring upon the negro the right to 
vote,” and that Congress “has no power to im- 
pose negro suffrage upon the people.”’ <A few 
weeks ago the same party in their State con- 
vention, resolved that negro suffrage is a fixed 
fact, and thaf they deprecate the discussion 
even of that question. New light has broke 
in upon their vision since 1868, Then they 
thought they could live without the colored 
voter, so they were prompt to trample upon 
him. Now they know their only hope of sal- 
vation is in his vote, and they are warmly in 
favor of ‘‘negro suffrage.” 


SS 
Arkansas. 


Attempted Assassination of a Colored Mem - 
ber of the Legisiature in Drew County— 
Great Excitement. 

Lirrte Rock, August 4.—-The editor of tl¥e 
Journal, this afternoon read the following coy .- 
munication from T. H. Manees, of Monticel o, 
Drew county. The Journal says: “Shooki og 
as is the announcement, the authority is of a 
a that precludes a doubt of the facts 
sta ” 

Monrrcetso, Augut 1, 1871. 
ee Brooke : ith cine 
bs was an attempt made on nig 
to assassinate Hon. A. E. Fulton, ae take 7. 
Murray, colored, imported from Chi for 
that purpose, so believed here. Murray is now 
confined in the county jail, awaiting trial. 
Fulton was shot ia the back, the bell passing 

left lung, and i 
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the Christian Register. } 

t excursions in » trip to 
a visit to the yo ey * 
ri University, on the 2ist day o 
Wilbert hour's ride from Yellow Springs 
brought us to the pretty spot where the Univer- 
sity is located. Once a popular resort for peo- 
ple seeking strength from the waters of the 
neighboring springs, which areimpre ated with 
iron, the founders of Wilberforce have shown 
their wisdom in selecting A location ” beautiful 
for situation.”” Surrounding the balding oxy 

about seventy acres of land owned by the Uni 
versity, and capable of being made one of the 
prettiest college sites in the country. | A beau- 
tifal grove stands near the building, and 
winding paths lead down to the health-giving 
springs. ee, 
A few years have made great changes in this 
place. The institation was formerly located in 
a building once used as a hotel, but as this was 
reduced to ashes on the night of the assassina- 


Instiiution- 
(From 


One of the 
the West was 


- tion of President Lincoln, they were thrown out 


of house and home. Instead of dampening their 
ardor, however, the trustees, with renewed 
energy, and with the help received from the 
Freedman’s Bureau, and the contributions of 
friends, have erected a stately brick building, 
which, rising like a phoenix from the ashes of 
the old, overlooks a large extent of country, and 
stands a noble monument to their indefatigable 
spirit. ; 
PiThe students and friends of the University 
did their best to honor the occasion, and it was 
a proud and happy day for the trustees. With 
evident and deserved satisfaction they looked 
upon the fruit of their efforts. We were pleased 
with the good taste manifested everywhere—in 
the decoration of the chapel, in the dresses of 
the ladies, in the grace and dignity of deport- 
ment. Wreaths of evergreen hung in graceful 
festoons from the walls,.and upon the stage 
stood a flowering oleander, suggesting the 
Southern home of the students, half of whom 
are said to have been slaves or the children of 
slaves. The ladies were all dressed very 
neatly, and some of them very beautifully, and 
their appearance upon the stage was full of 
grace and modesty, The young men were 
especially marked for their good delivery. 
Most of them had been Methodist preachers, 
and seemed not at all awkward or embarrassed, 
but on the contrary were quite at home and 
apoke with great earnestness. 

There were four orations, upon the following 
subjects: ‘* Hope, the Parent of Noble Deeds,” 
by H. A. Knight, of Columbus, Ohio ; “ Util- 
ity of Science,” by 8. R. Bailey, cee 
Ohio ; ‘‘ Human Knowledge Limited,’’ by B. 
F. Lee, Bridgetown, New Jersey ; “‘ Relation 
of Science and Philosophy to Religion,” by J. 
P. Shorter, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

There were four essays by the ladies, as fol- 
lows: “Justice May Sleep, but Never Dies,” 
by Julia A. Shorter, Wilberforce, Ohio; “ ‘The 
Hill Difficulty,” by Fanny Stith, Helena, Ar. 
kansas ; ‘The Coming Woman,” by Lottie P. 
Harris, Cleveland, Ohio; ‘*Be Careful How 
You Make History,” by Hallie Q. Brown, 
Wilberfoice, Ohio. 

We must say, as we are happy to, that the 
exercises of the day, for grace of manner, 
originality of thought, and felicity of expres- 
sion, would compare favorably with the best 
of our colleges. Four of the parte, at least, 
were above the average of commencement ex- 
ercises, and the one graduate from tke colle 
department, Mr. J. P. Shorter, son of the 
bishop, covered himself with glory. It was 
remarked by one of the Antioch professors that 
he would reflect honor on the first institation 
in the country—a young man that Harvard 
might be proud of. Upon the stage were three 
colored bishops of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church—Bishops Campbell, Shorter, 
and Paine. The latter is the worthy president 


.| LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY !—REPUBLIC OF 


Honors'tp enater 
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tion signed ‘by several 
including the’ President. Mr. 


& communication addressed to the signers. 
The original letter and the reply of Mr. Sum- 
ner are herewith given: 


«Bart! 
To the Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator of Mas- 
chusetts 


sa é , 

Howoraste Senator: The independence of 
Hayti has been our object. : To affirm the apti- 
tude of the black race for civilization and self- 
government, by your eloquence and your high 
morality, you have made free four millions of 
blacks in the United States. In defending our 
idependence on two solemn occasions, you 
have protected and defended something more 
august even than the liberty of the blacks in 
America. It is the dignity of a black people 
seeking to place itself, b its own efforts, at 
the banquet of the civilized world. Hayti 
thanks you. She will be able to justify your 
esteem, and to maintain herself at the height 
of her mission, marching in the path of progress. 
In the name of the Haytien people, we pray you 
to accept, as a feeble testimony of its gratitude, 
this medal, which will perpetuate in ages to 
come the recollection of the services which you 
have rendered to us as citizens of the world, 
and to black humanity. . 

Mr. Sumner’s reply was as follows : 

Wasurnaton, July 13, 1871. 

GentLewen: Ihave received to-day, by the 
hands of your minister at Washington, the 
beautifal medal which you have done me the 
honor of presenting to me in the name of the 
Haytien people, together with the accompany- 
ing communication bearing so many distin- 
guished names, among which I recognize that 
of the estimable President of the Repablic. 
Allow me to say, most sincerely, that I do not 
deserve this token, nor the flattering terms of 
your communication. I am only one of many 
who have labored for the enfranchisement of 
the African race, and who yet stand ready to 
serve at all times the sacred cause ; nor have I 
done anything except in the simple discharge 
of duty. I could not have done otherwise 
without the rebuke of my conscience. 

In this service I have acted always under 
poerine which with me were irresistible. 

ike you, I hail the assured independence of 
Hayti as important in illustrating the capacity 
of the African race for self-government, and I 
rejoice to know that distinguished Haytiens 
recognize the necessity of clinging to national 
life, not only for the sake of their own repub- 
lic, but as an example for the benefit of that 
vast race over which the white man has eo 
long tyrannized. Your successful independ- 
ence will be the triumph of the black man 
everywhere, in all the isles of the sea, and in 
all the unknown expanse of the African conti- 
nent, marking a great epoch of civilization. 
In cultivating a sentiment of nationality you 
will naturally insist upon that equality among 
nations which is your right. Self-government 
implies self-respect. In the presence of inter- 
national law all nations are equal. As well 
deprive’a citizen of equality before the law | 
as deprive a nation. You will also insist 
upon that Christian rule, a8 applicable to 
nations as to individuals, of doing unto 
others as you would have them do unto 
you. Following it always in your own con- 
duct, and expecting others to follow it to- 
wards you, will you ever forget that sentiment 
of humanity by which all men are one, with 
common title, with common right? I rejoice 
again in the assurance you give that Hayti is 








of Wilberforce, a man justly celebrated among 
his people for wisdom and learning. In his 


address to the student+, he spoke some wise | aspiration that the two good angels, Educa- 


and impressive words, and his farewell to the | 
graduate was a touching benediction to a be- | 


loved scholar: “I think I know you; t think 


you have grit; never bring dishonor on this 


prepared to advance in the path of progress. 
Here I offer my best wishes, with the ardent 





tion and Peace, may be her guide and support | 
in this happy path. With education for the | 
people, and with peace, foreign and domestic, | 


especially everywhere on the island, the inde- 


diploma—and [ think you will not, but will pendence of Hayti will be placed beyond the 


rather shed abeut it a halo of light.” 

Surely our coloréd friends are to be con- 
gratulated on this auspicious cemmencement of 
an institution which bids fair to be an orna- 
ment to the State and an honor to the country. 
Indeed, those who were present at the exer- 


cises yesterday, fee! that it is already an orna- | 


ment and an honor. It has but to follow its 
evergreen motto, festooned over the stage yes- 
terday, ‘‘Oaoward, onward, onward,” to win 
sure success. 

Under the wise leading of its president, Wil- 
berforce University is proving to the world 
what capacity is hid away in this down-trodden 
race. 

In turning out men to be the leaders of these 

oppressed people, this institution is doing a 
work for our country, the importance of which 
cannot be estimated. It was pleasant to ob. 
serve the friendly spirit manifested toward our 
denomination in the speeches of the day. 
These people look upon us a8 their friends. 
They are most grateful for the help they have 
received from us, and are not slow to acknowl- 
edge it. The most cordial feelings are cher- 
ished toward the president and professors of 
Antioch College, who visited Wilberforce from 
time to time’ to give lectures on various sub- 
jects.. About forty lectures have been given 
the past year, and, as proof of their interest 
one of ‘the Antioch professors said yesterday 
that the students were such very good hearers 
that they drew from the teachers’ more than 
they ever thought of giving, when making pre- 
paration to address them. 

No money will be lost, or unwisely invested, 
which is given to Wilberforce University. It 
will return in full measure to elevate the col- 
ored race, and so bless our country. From 
this institution men will go out, like young 
Shorter, of cultare and refinement, of wisdom 
and moral earnestness—men who cannot fail 
to lead their race onward and upward to glo- 
rious achievement. 


a Rg 


More Abeut the ‘“‘Good War Re- 
cord” of Mr. Hendricks. 


The Indianapolis ({ndiana) Journal has been 
eugaged for some time in a fruitless search for 
Mr. Hendricks’ ‘‘ excellent war record,” re- 
cently claimed to belong to him. Even its 
long-proffered offer of one thousand dollars for 
a speech in which he advocated daring the war 
a suppression of the rebellion by force of arms, 
has not been taken yet by his friends or ene- 
mies. But the Journal has learned something 


of Mr. Hendricks’ public performances during | § 


the war, that may be of interest to his politi- 
cal friends. We quote : 


In Jane, 1863, a large number of Union sol- 
diers were in Indianapolis, and among them 
were exchanged prisoners who had just been 
sent within our lines. A State Democratic 
mass meeting was held in the State-House 
yard. Mr. Joseph E. McDonald, whose rebel 
proclivities, if he had any, were of the milder 
sort, was suffered to speak his mind freely, and 
even Vorhees, the King of Blatherskites, was 
suffered to talk without molestation. But 
when Hendricks began to speak, the soldiers, 
instinctively seadgnising in him & most dan- 
gerous and malignant fue to the Union cause, 
made a rush for the stand, while cries of 
“down with him,”’ ‘‘kill the traitor,” were 
uttered by a good many of the boys in blue. 
An officer rasbed between the advancing sol- 
diers and the platform where Mr. Hendricks 
was, and commanded them to halt, and told 
them they would be shot down if they did not 
desist. ‘They answered that ae as well 
be killed fighting rebels in as in the 
South, in response to an inquiry as to 
what Mr. Hendricks had done to provoke them 

ey replied: * He has said too much; he has 
Seagate us nets tke oe 
a t. Hendricks | 
under the friendly eseort of a prominent Re- 
publican, and reached his room in safety. 

incident : The day after the assassina- 
fae | Late Lincoln & masé was held 
in House square. By invitati 
Morton, Mr. McDonald and Mr Hendriote cons 
upon the stand. Mr. McDonald 

ere was @ general cry of “down wi 
and a soldier in crowd Poor Pee ees 
form declaring ‘‘that man shall not speak.’ 


Go Morton iuterceded, and at bis request | Wy 
endricks was permitted to say ¢ fowls 
the men. who |; 


Mr. 
words. We are not defending 


would have silenced Mr. bat we 


ollnds $e Ban eee to show that : 
to impress 


of Indiana with thé be 


lief that he was a War Democrat. 


| have honored me; they will show at least my 


arose | of 


assault of force or the intrigues of designing 
men, besides being an encouragement to the 
African race everywhere. I trust that yon will 
receive with indulgence these frank words in 
response to the communication with which you 


constant sympathy with your cause ; and now, 
| gentlemen, I throw myself again on your in- 
| dulgence, while expressing the hope that you 
| will not suspect me of insensibility to your 
| generous present if I add that, considering the 
text of the Constitution of the United States 
and the service you have intended to commem- 
orate, I deem it my duty to return the beauti- 
ful medal into your hands. To this | am con- 
strained by the spirit if not by the letter of 
the Constitution, which forbids any person in 
my situation from accepting any present of any 
kind whatever from a foreign State. Though 
this present is not strictly from the State of 
Hayti, yet when 1 observe that, according to 
the flattering inscription, it is from the Hay- 
tien people, and that the communication ac- 
companying it is signed by the President and 
eminent magistrates of Hayti, and still further 
that it is in recognition of services rendered 
by me as a Senator of the United States, I feel 
that I cannot recéive it without acting in some 
measure contrary to the intention of the Con- 
stitution which I am bound to support. In ar- 
| riving at this conclusion, I have been governed 
| by that same sense of duty which on the occa- 
| sions to which you refer made me your advo- 
cate, and which with me is a supreme power. 
While thus resigning this most interesting | 
token, I beg you to believe me none the less | 








Accept for yourselves and for your country all | 
good wishes, and allow me to subscribe myself, | 
gentlemen, 
Your devoted friend, 
Cuar.es SumNer. 
_——- +. <—m o - - 
Wants and’ Needs of the Democ- 
. racy. 


j 


The Democratic party wants power. 

It needs patriotism. 

It wants free trade. 

It needs more home industry. 

It wants more repeaters at elections. 

It needs more honesty at the ballot-box. 

It wants ignorant and submissive votere. 

It needs educated and independent thinkers. 

It wants unlimited control of public affairs 
through the supremacy of States. 

It needs practical and cheerfal submission to 
the supreme laws and Constitution of the Cnited 

tates. 


It wants the disfranchisement aad restoration 
to practical slavery of the negro. ; 
It needs the enfranchisement of its followers 
from the ignorance and tyrrany of oligarchical 
leaders. 
It wants to be trusted. 
It needs to be distrusted. 
It wants more Ku-Kinx. 
It needs more hangmen. 
It wants more whisky. 
It needs more water. 
It wants to repndiate. 
It needs to be repudiated. 
It wants the votes of traitors. 
| It needs the approbation of loyal citizens. 
| It wants to govern the country. 
| It meeds to be governed to save'the country. 
It wants rebel leaders. 
It needs loyal followers. 
It wants a new departure. 
It needs a new conscience. 
lt wants to restore the dead past. . 
It needs to appreciate the living present. 


| 


The New American Minister and 
Consul Resident to Liberia. 


His Excellency, J. Milton Turcer, United 
States Minister Resideat and Consul 


Monrovia, on the brig Semson, on the 7th inst. 
Commodious lodgings were secured for him and 
his family by the present Vice 

nited States, James E. Moore, Esq: 
whe) had ag re his arrival here. 
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of H | was placed | © 

Jaly by General Pres- | 
ton, the miniater of a communica- 


‘eitizens,| 


eigner in the hold at the time. The 


clothes, 
No bedding of whate 
not even a mat. I was then marched into a 
boat with-several hu 
ral boats. Som 


one to every ten men, We were all put into a 
large hold. The grating of the hatch was al- 
ways down. There were two hatchways, and 
each bad an iron grating. After the ship sailed, 
we were not allowed on deck at any time. 
Twelve men were told off to actas cooks, They 
were allowed on deck. The ramus fee” 
were only opened to lower down opr mea 

Nobody was allowed to smoke. ‘We had five 
lights in the hold all night long. There were 
about ten foreigners acting as sentries in the 
hold. They had swords and rattans. I have 
not seen them use the rattans. They were on 
duty night and day. On the third day after 
we sailed, shortly ‘after our breakfast, there 
was a fire on board. The smoke came into our 
hold in a great volume. There was no for- 


came in very thick, and a great many were 
suffocated. than one hour sfter the smoke 
first came into our hold the hatch-grating was 
torn off by somebody—by eee of the cooks, I 
believe. We all made a rush for the hatchway. 
I was: partially suffocated when I got to the 
hatchway, and I could not climb up it. Some 
Chinamen pulled me “e The fire had then 
reached the hatchway y face was severely 
burnt in my attempt to get up the hatch. When 
1 came up, the whole ship, from the mainmast 
to the stern, was a mass of flames. I was hold- 
ing to the anchor-chain. The anchor was dang- 
ling at the side of the ship, in the bow. I seated 
myself on the anchor, and my hands were hold- 
ing to the chain. When the fire reached the 
wood-work which beld the anchor chain, I was 
tumbled into the sea with tne enchor. I could 
swim a little,and ] swam toa burnt spar, which 
was floating on the water. ‘There were three 
or four others besides me holding to this spar. 
It was a small spar. When I fell into the wa- 
ter it was about one hour after I came out of 
the hold. When I came on deck I could not 
see any foreigners, nor did I see any boats. I 
was very much confused, and was partly insen- 
sible from the effects of my burns. There was 
a larger spar floating on the water, and more 
than ten men were holding on it. I and the 
others who held to thesmaller spar were carried 
away by the current, and I did not see what 
had become of the larger spar and its men. 
We were carried away much faster by the cur- 
rent, as we had fewer men and our spar was 
much smaller. I was carried so far away from 
the burning ship that I could hardly see her. 
{ was picked up by a fishing junk that passed 
in the evening of the same day the fire occurred. 
The junkmen wanted us to give them money 
before they would pick us up. I had some} 
money with me, five dollars, the balance of | 
my advance of eight dollars at the barracoon. 
{ paid them five dollars, and the junkmen 
picked me up. ‘he junkmen refused to take 
in my companions, four in number, because 
they had no money to pay them. These four 
men wanted to get into this jank, but the junk- 
men pushed them back, end they had to remain 
onthe spar. I do not know the number of the 
junk. When I was picked up I could see that 
there were over ten others floating on a spar 
a long way off. The junk took me to Hong 
Kong. Thisis the fourth day I have been here. 


iy 


tended for something that had the dignity and 
cguee of consti 

( God only knows what 
seqtel might have demonsteated.) 1 think 
there is something of proper dignity in the 
word cause ; then ‘The Lost'Osuse’ ‘is an ad- 
vertisement of something really valuable that 
is gone ; besides, the associations of the title 
ere tender and reverential—there is a strain 
of mourning in it. How do you like it?” 
** Excellently well,” replied Mr. Carleton ; “it 
is just the thing.’’ Eventaally, and for reasons 
that arose in the negotiation, Mr. Carleton de- 
clined the work. Other publishers were found 
spemwe rset ecm ~ pe antes int 
spur to meet the market of curiosity 
author subdued whathed bees a 
to the inspiration of the bookstall, and wrote a 
work to which he had at first proposed to de- 
vote years in the short space of five months! 
Whatever the various reception of the work, 
and however little some critics have allowed 
for the haste of its composition (unobservant 
of the distinction that has been usually held 
between that low industry called ‘““book- 
making” and that which really measures an 
author’s powers,) the title proved an instant 
success, and has since beeome monumentel. 
The werds, ‘‘The Lost Cause,’’ have been in- 
corporated into the common popular language 
of the South; and the aniversality of their 
reception implies a significance that is, itself, 
interesting. 

Since this hasteful literary composition, the 
author has naturally had many occasions to 
reflect as to what was really lost in the war, 
and what there is to support or repay the loss. 
Happily the author obtained years ago a cer- 
tain system of philosophy which he has since 
carried into all affairs, and which has given a 
strength and sweetness to his life that he 
thought nothing could bestow short of reli- 
gion—although, of a verity, the philosophy 
referred to is itself a religion—the religion of 
Jesus Christ! It is briefly that error is a form 
of truth ; that as there is no such thing as ab- 
solute error in the intellectual world, so there 
is no such thing as absolute evil in the moral 
world ; that loss is the necessary occasion of 
compensation, thus, in fact, a form of gain; 
and that no misfortune is ever so entirely a mis- 
fortune that it may not prove to contain some 
blessings in disguise. In the light of such a 
philosophy a candid man could not remain long 
disconsolate in his estimate of the late war. 

In the first place, as to our less of constitu- 
tional liberty, might that not be to a great ex- 
tent imaginary—for where was the assurance 
that Jefferson Davis, who daring the war ruled 
harder than Abraham Lincoln, and besides had 
« demon of vanity in him, was, in the case of 
his own success, to become suddenly wise and 
beneficent, and to revert from a corfirmed 
course of despotism to the original object of 
the war? And might not some of the losses 
which went along with “the Lost Cause” be 
really accounted gains? We lost the folly and 





When the junk arrived the men sent me ashore 
in a boat, and took no more care of me. I | 
could hardly walk, and I did not know where | 
to go, as I am a perfect stranger here. I | 
walked on to a stonecutter’s shed, but the men | 
refused to shelter me for the night. I walked | 
on and came to a bridge, and stopped under 

the arch for the night. - I went further up the 

hill and came to another stonecutter’s shed. | 
The men received me in, but they gave me | 
nothing to eat, nor anything to lie down upon, | 
They told me to lie upon some grass. I stop- | 
ped there two days. Yesterday evening I left 

this shed and came toa door of a shop; as it} 
was raining at the time, I laid down in front of | 
it under the awning. ‘The shopkeeper turned 

me awdy. A seamstress took pity on me, and 

advised an elderly man to take care of me. He 

took pity on me, and conducted me to his house. | 
After picking me up the junkmen went on 

further, picking up any wrecked property they 

could find. The jank took in nine others on | 
the way. The juok got money ‘rom all these 

men. ‘he junkmaster adopted two of these | 
men as his: sous, whom he retained on board ; | 
the rest he sent ashore at the same time I was | 
sent ashore. I do not know where these men 

have gone to. The elderly gentleman who re- 

ceived me last night wanted to adopt me as his | 
son, but his own son prevented him. The fare | 
on board the ship was inferior to what I was | 
accustomed to at Sunning. The treatment on | 
board was very good, except that we were not 
allowed on deck for any purpose. We could | 
play at dominoes or dice in the hold. My! 
treatment on board the fishing junk was very | 
good, but I could not eat, as my pain was very | 
great. 1 could not tell how the dre originated. 


many persons on the water, but the junk peo- 
ple would not receive them, as they bad no| 
money.— Times. 

—- 2 o—- - | 

The Negro. 

What it Costs Him to Vote the Republican 
Ticket in the South—A High-toned, Chival- 

ric Kditor’s Advice. 


{Prom the Lexington (Ky.) Press, 8th.] 

The election of yesterday demonstrated a 
condition of affairs which demands the earneat 
consideration of our citizens. The hope in 
which our least sanguine friends indulged, that 
after the novelty of newly-conferred suffrage 
would be worn off the negroes would be guided 
in their action by a sense of commen interest 
with the white element of the community, has | 
proven utterly delusive. Experience bas pro- | 


ven that the negro is too ignorantaad nal | 
to be influenced by other i aan 
the aay. pa of yrusdion oe i. ith | 
them the ruling iwstinct isan of 
race. Solidly oo with Sequler soeainy, 
they have arrayed themselves in opposition to 
the whites, 

The little handful of white Radicals who have 
acted with them are held by the dominant ele- 
ment of the party as siding with it in any-issue 
which may arise be the white man and 
the black. The political lines are so drawn 
that the distinction is no longer between Radi- 
cal and the Democrat, but between the Cauca- 
sian and the African. The unanimity with 
which the negroes rallied to the support: of. the 
Radical candidates is not the result of any po- 
litical conviction. ‘They have been dragooned 
into the belief that Democracy means a revival 
of the old regime of slavery; that it is only 
necessary for the Democracy to obtain power 
in order that all the rights and priv now 
enjoyed by them shall be taken away; that the 
Democracy means the rule of the white man and 
te ee ae ieali 
means supremacy he 
subordination coor ae 

the ' 
interest it.is to foster itagor 
excite them to a spirit of hostility to 
= of the substantial and in roi 
of the community. Weare : 
correct. in sayipg that sineteomtwentioths 


the Radical party ’ 
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While there are a few who have 





disgrace of Jeff. Davis; we lost an unworthy 
leadership that for years had betrayed us, now 
ceased from troubling in the grave or in the si- 
lence into which public shame has driven it; 
we lost slavery, and got rid of what had been 
a garment of shame where it was not a shirt of 
fire; we-lost what hed--beee & Pe- 
proach to us all over the world: we lost old 
prejudices; we lost a conceit which had here- 
tofore blinded the South and provoked the 
world ; we lost old causes of party controversy 
and old themes which had been prolific only of 
envy and strife. And each of such losses had 
its aspect and involvement of positive gain. 
Truly the past war was not fought in vain if its 
results were only to liberalize political parties 
in America by removing old differences, and to 
make for four millions of human beings the 
first really separate experiment of civilization 
that has ever happened for them, by raising 
them to freedom after the necessary processes 
of slavery to make that freedom really safe and 
fruitful. If in this matter we of the South 
have, truly forsaken old opinions of the help- 
lessness of the negro, after slavery had ceased 
to care for him, and buried ali such dogmas and 
conceits in the light-of the new revelation and 
romance of ‘‘our new citizen ;’ if, in short, 
emancipation has proved a success, then, in- 
deed, there is a Lost Curse to match the Lost 
Cause, and on such antithesis alone we may 
balance the accounts of the war. 

Of such views the following pages present 
some desultory record. They may lack a me- 
chanical unity, but the general and persevering 
tone is that of consolation for “the Lost 
Cause,” and congratulation for “the Lost 
Curse,’’ the loss in the first respect being 
sibly a delusion, and in the last positively a 


grateful for the signal honor you have done me. | U9 Our way here in that fishing junk we saw | gain, and ex vi termini relief. The chap- 


ters were originally composed as separate 
articles, and thus some repetitions may be 
found in them; but, persuaded that iteration 
sometimes contributes to the amount of im- 
pressive force, the author has not been careful 
to hunt for mere outward forms of saying the 
same thing twice, and to erase such on the 
score of literary eleganee. Any grace of com- 
position he is satisfied to yield for increase of 
real practical effect on the mind of the reader ; 
for he has written these pages out of a feeling 
of having something to tell—an inspiration 
which, though inattentive to forms of expres- 
sion, and impelled to haste in exeeution by its 
very fulness, is, perhaps, the best and the 
justest of all true literary work. 
Epwarp A. Poutarp. 
ae ee 


“ Senator Spencer still waits here for the pur- 
pose, it is understood, of operating against, his 
recent colleague, Mr. Warmer, who was a few 
days ago appointed collector at Mobile, Ala- 
bama. He has had prea om g interviews, 
seeking to procure f the appoint 
ment. Mr. Spencer makes him oat to be nei- 
ther a Republi nor an honest man. Mr. 
Spencer’s candidate is regarded as having had 
no eupport except of a persanal character from 
any quarter. At any rate, if Mr. Spencer is 
staying here in the hope of obtaining a rever- 

‘er. Warner's tment, till he proves 
himself incompetent, his time, from present 
appearances, will turn out to be not 
spent.” — Washington Republican. 

If Senator 8 es Willard Warner 
out to be “nei a ican nor an 
mao,” he will find it impossible to 
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Peter CO. Brooks, an opulent merehan' 
ton, another of whose daughters was 
of Hon. Edward Everett. He was nomina 


successively, and was then 
chosen State Senator for two His sen- 
timents were at this time more decidedly anti- 
slavery than those of most of the leading 
gs of Boston and its vicinity, and as he 
avowed them freely, and did not seek or desire 
political preferment, be was suffered to remain 
im private life, and busy himself, as he desired 
to do, with literary pursuits. © 
_ In or about 1845 he commenced the publica- 
tion of a daily in Boston, bearing the title 
of the Bostoa aig. 
was to represent the views of the anti-slavery 
portion of the Whig party. 

In 1848 the nomination of General Taylor by 
the Whige, on a pro-slavery platform, and of 
General Vass by the Democrats, on an equally 
Southern declaration of opinions, led to a with- 
drawal of the anti-slavery men of both parties 
and the formation of the Free Soil party. The 
party at their convention in Buffalo, nominated 
ex-President Van Buren for the Presidency, and 
Charles Francis Adams for the Vice Presi- 
dency. There was, of course, no hope of an 
election of these candidates, but the party had 
a respectable following. After the election the 
Boston Whig became the Boston Republican, 
and Mr. Adams for a time continued a general 
supervision over its columns. 

his paper was the principal organ of the 
Free Soil party in New England, and laid the 
foundations, broad and deep, for the Republi- 
can party, which came into existence in-1864. 
After a time Mr. Adams disposed of his inter- 
est init, and devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the memoir of his grandfather and the care- 
fal editing of his works. In the autumn of 
1859 Mr. Adams was called from his literary 
Seige to represent his district in Congress. 
Te was re-elected to the thirty-seventh Con- 


,gress, but in the spring of 1861 Mr. Lincoln 


nominated him as Minister to England, and he 
was promptly confirmed by the Senate. 

A more trying position than this during the 
war could hardly be found. Fortunate was it 
for both countries that their diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Adams in England, and Lord 
Lyons here, pet men of sar Tiay clear, a 
heads, and of su porte le te _At 
was mainly ee ) efforts of Me Pics 
that the two countries were prevented from 
drifting into a war with each other. Since his 
retirement from the English Ministership he 
nas not been much in public life. 
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The Genuine Ku-Klux. 


A Disgulsed Band Captured. 


Ratescp, N. C., Aug. 12, 1871. 

The city of Raleigh was thrown into a wild 
state of excitement yesterday on the arrival of 
the western train, when the fact became known 
that Assistant United States Marshals J. G. 
Hester and M. Keith had in limbo a band of 
disguised Ku-Klax, captured by them the 
night previous in Moorecounty. The marshals 
had in charge and marshaled through Fayette- 
ville street about a dozen white men, five of 
whom were in full uniform. The disguise, 
which was of the most frightful and ludicrous 
character, was made of black glazed cambric, 
face-covered with the same, with holes for the 
mouth and eyes, touched off with a white sub- 
stance. The hat, made of like material, is 
cone-shaped, and ‘aboat thirty-six inches in 


height. 

These gentry were marched up to United 
States Commissioner Shaffer's office, where an 
examination was waived. ' 

The Carolina Era gives the following ac- 
count of the capture of the band : 

Deputy Marshal Hester and Deputy Keith 
arrived at Swan’s Station Wednesday, 3d, at 
12 o'clock, as tobacco ree They meta 
man by the name of John Gaster, who hailed 
them and asked “‘ what the news was.” 

He was asked what kind of news he wished 
to hear, and he replied “ Convention news.” 

He ith and gave him the Ku- 
Klux grip, which was returned. The marshal 
and his deputy were at once taken into confi. 
dence. Gaster was confident they were Ku- 
Klux, and whenever their loyalty to the Klan 
was questioned he vouched for them. Gaster 
told Keith he had helped to send many a negro 
to hell before the election, and that as soon as 
the excitement was over he intended to send as 
many more. - . 

On the Saturday preceding their arrival 9 
meeting of the Klan at Jonesboro’ had passed 
sentence upon a colored man and a white man ; 
the white man was to be hung until he was 
dead, and the colored men was to be whipped. 

Owing to the arrival of a squad of United 
States soldierg in the borhood oa the night 
sppointed for the raid, it was postponed until 
last night, when the Klan was to meet at the 
Marshal's (tobacco ?) —— and uniform them- 
selves for the raid. The man who kept 
uniforms was in this city trying to give bail for 
a former offense. During his absence the uni- 

were removed from his house to the 
house of Mark. McKeiver. A man wassent to 
this house and the disguises, ten in nomber, 
obtained. The party assembled at the 
and were at once ee ae Marshal. 
follo are the names of the men arrested : 
William W. Wicker, Jesae Bryan, J. W. 
ter Willen J. » RN. , and D. 
Melver, l of county. Brya 
Wicker, who with the murder of 


weeks 
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The aim of this paper’! of the highest and purest type, and his strong 


Another development of importance has 
’ gents occurred connected with the courts 

law, whieh a number of usu princes 

have been brought and after trial have 
severely ; an event altogether new ia 
the history of the empire; and, what seeme 
strange ir our sight, but which has hitherto 
been as i to a Japancac as was slavery 
}to an a Pen - oo, erect 

among upper classes of wearin 
swords has been abolished by legislative 

enactment. Other laws have been acted, 
whereby the peasantry may become the owners 
of real estate in fee simple, which is » great in- 
Rovation on ancient customs. 

With regard to the leading mea 
who, against man "y- 
| of their lives, aredoing ® work 

which can hardly be ve you 

these few particulars. present Mikado is 
@ young man shane ewe sg _— mach 
ex H is mini the highest 
er the couatry can afford. Fally realising 
the misfortunes which their people have sut- 
on account of ‘their ignorance and want 
of moral culture, they seem determined that 
everything shall be done for the physical and 
mental redemption of the nation. Among the 
truly great men of Japan there ie not one who 
occupies a higher position than the famous Sat- 
zuma. He was formerly governor of the prov- 
ince, and took a very important part in the 
war against the late Tycoon ; but at the pres 
ent time is not in office, nor will he consent to 
ocoupy any office under the government, al- 
though the highest, next to Mikado, has beén 
and is now within his reach. He is a patriot 


of Japan. 
the hamid 


sense, rare integrity, and personal influence 
have had much to do with the recent progress 
of affairs in Japan. 


Another man who has made his mark in 
Japan by virtue of his ability and devotion to 
the welfare of his country ie Jugoi Arinori 
Mari, the first minister ever accredited by 
Japan to reside in Washington. He was born 
in one of the southern provinces of his country 
about the year 1847, and is one of the hereditary 
princes ; when eighteen years of age he was 
sent to England, where he resided three years, 
and received a thorough education; on return- 
ing to Japan he took part in the legislative 
councils of the empire, and, although he per- 
formed many creditahle acts, he won the most 
reputation by making the first proposition ever 
made to abolish the wearing of two swords, 
He had coneluded that this custom of many 
ages was both preposterous and useless, and, 
although it was like attacking polygamy in 
Utah, or the Pope in the Vatican, he thought 
his course was the right one, and he went 
ahead. The consequence was he brought a 
storm about his ears, ran great risk of losing 
his life by assassination, and, although the 
ministry were really on his side, he was advised 
to retire from public life, and he spent one 
year in the quiet of his country home. At the 
eod of that time the tide had turned in bis 
favor, and he was invited into public life 
again. 

The ministry said they wanted him to visit 
America on diplomatic service. He said he 
was too young and inexperienced, and declined. 
The government insisted, and he then accepted 
“an appointment as minister to Washington. 
As his mission is a new one, he has not as yet 
much to do in the capacity of a mere diplomat ; 
but he is a very active and busy man, full of 
native and acquired ability, ambitious to do all 
he can to elevate his people into high civiliza- 
tion, ard is bending all his energies to the noble 
object of collecting and sending off to Japan 
.every variety of information that can promote 
the prosperity and happiness of the Japanese 

empire. 
Perhaps the most depressing blight now rest- 
ing upon the Japanese-is their manner of treat- 
ing women, and a primary object with leading 
aathorities is to create a thorough reformation 
in this particular, Of the two and twenty- 
seven deputies which compose the lately or- 
ganized parliament of Japan, a very large pro- 
portion are in favor of trying the efficacy of the 
most advanced ideas in politics and religion ; 
and as an evidence of the newly born liberality 
of the present ministry, it may be stated that 
when informed that one of the students in this 
country—of whom there are about one hun- 
dred—had been converted to Christianity, in- 
stead of being blamed he became the recipient 
of special favors from his government. 


Profiting by the Riot. 


[Prom the New York Times.) 
There is a German gentleman living on 
Eighth avenue who has recently displayed his 
genius in the management of a little affair of 
pecuniary ages which far exceéds in clever- 
ness even the refreshing inventiveness evinced 
by the New England genlteman of clock and 
wooden nutmeg notoriety. The individual in 
question is the proprietor of a small cigar 
store on Kighth avenue near the scene of the 
late riots. In front of the cigar merchant's 
establishment is stationed an effigy, resembling, 
as well as wood and a lavish application of 
paint can make the figure, the form and feat- 
ures of a rather mild looking Indian chieftain. 
During the riots the tobacco store, with those 
iu the neighborhood, was closed and doors 
barred. The Indian was wheeled inside but a 
few minutes before the musketry began to rat- 
tle along the avenue. The cigar shop was lit- 
erally perforated, tfie bal!s passing through the 
window shatters and heavy panels of the door. 
Upon the ensuing day the store opened as 
usual, and untouched by a single bullet, and 
still preserving his placidity of expression, the 
| Indiam was wheeled outdoors to hie aceustomed 
stand. Thousands, attracted by the warlike- 
looking appearance of the house, swarmed the 
worthy German’s store, and the lucky cigar- 
man drove a brisk trade. Closing for the 
night, and while wheeling the fortunate savage 
back to his place, some one remarked the won- 
derful fact that Osceola, or Tecumseh, or Black 
Hawk, as he chose to call him, had escaped 
the rain of death unharmed, A happy thought 
slowly seized possession of the German. Black 
Hawk was introduced into the back yard, and 
was stationed at the further end of the fence. 
With grinning satisfaction the delighted Teuton 
produced an ancient revolver, and quietly pro- 
ceeded to open fire upon the doughty warrior. 








| buried by the Times. 
| Who attended him in his last moments, and 
| saw him buried, now reside in Jackson county, 


aor ingi nine ee Virginia, 


Having been deputed, in paraaance of the 
above resolution, as President of the Georgis 
State Convention, and by the endorsement of 
the distinguished gentlemen whose names are 
subjoined, we do hereby call the above-named 
Convention to meet in the city of Colambia, 
South Carolina, om the 18th day of October, 
1871, at 12 o'clock Meridian. 
As the Convention did not advise as to what 
should constitute the ratio of tation, 
we suggest that the respective States be repre- 
sentatively apportioned the same as they are 
in the Congress of the United States, to wit: 
one delegate from each Congressional District, 
and two from the State at large, and two from 
the District of Columbia. The several Con- 
gressional Districts will elect their own dele- 
gates, which eelcted delegates may meet and 
elect two for the State at large, unless the 
respective States shall otherwise provide by 
State conventions. 
Those who may be accredited as delegates, 
should meet the convention prepared to remain 
in session a week, if necessary, as questions 
requiring mature deliberation will doubtless 
come before it, aud should not be disposed of 
precipitantly. 
Most respectfally, 
H. M. Turner, 
President Georgia State Cnnvention. 
_ Macon, Ga., May 29, 1871. 
A fow of many gentlemen endorsing the call: 
Alabama—Hon. James T. Rapier. 
Arkansas—-Hon, J, T. White. 
Delaware—W. Howard Day, Esq. 
Fiorida— Hon. Jonathan C. Gibbs, Secreta 
of State; Hon. Josiah T. Wall, Hon. H. 
Harmon. 
Georgia—Hon. J. F, Long, Hon. Edwin 
Belcher, Hon. T. G. Campbell, Hon. J. M 
Simms, J. F. Quarles, Esq. 
Kentucky—W. H. Gibson, Esq., G. W. 
Dupee, Esq. 
Louisiana—Hon. P. B. 3. Pinchback, Liew 
tenant Governor O. J. Dunn. 
Marrlind—Isaac Myers, Esq.; W. M. Per- 
kins, Esq.; John H. Butler, Esq. 
Missouri—R. W. Stokes, Esq. 
Mississippi—Hon. James Lynch, Secretary 
of State; Hon. E. Scarbrough. 
North Carolina—Hon. James H. Harrie, 
Hon. George L. Mabson, J. T. Schenck, ‘ 
South Carolina—Lientenant Governor A. J. 
Ransier, Hon. R. C. DeLarge, Hon. R. H. 
Cain, Hou. Joseph Rainey, Hon. R. B. Elliott, 
Hon, F. L. Cardoza, Secretary of State. 
Tennessee—Abram Smith, ., Alfred Mo- 
Kinney, Esq., Nelson Walker, Esq., W. T. 
Kennedy, Esq. 
Texas—Hion. Richard Nelson, Hon. J. T. 
Ruby. 
District of Columbia—Hen. Frederick Doug- 
lass, Hon. James A. Handy. 
-_——_-—— <> oe. -_- 


Quantrell—The Death of the Note- 
rious Outlaw. 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Times gave recentl 
a detailed account of the death of Quantrel i 
the notorious guerilla. Soon after the close of | 
the rebellion, as the Times relates, some ad- 
venturer was bold enough to go into the v 
midst of the Confederate colonists of Vera Cras 
and claim to be Quantrell, but too many of 
them were acquainted with the guerilla’s fea- 
tures, and the imposture was soon exposed. 
Some of these colonists removed to te 
and there they heard that Quantrell had pre- 
ceded them ; on inspection, this second impos- 
tor turned out to be a swarthy New Orleans 
creole, who could scarcely speak English. The 
latest revival of Quantrell is in the shape of 
an account by two different “ reliable’ gentle- 
men, that they met bim in 1868 at Fort Lyon, 
New Mexico, and conversed with him about 
his exploits in the war, and his raid inte Kao- 
sas in 1863. 
But, however vigorous these sham Quan- 
trell's may be, the real one is very effectually 
It says that two men 
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Missouri. Their statement is, that he was 
mortally wounded in a fight with Federal 
troops in Kentucky in 1864, and taken under 
an assumed name to a hospital in Louisville, 
where he died. Disguised as civilians, those 
faithfal followers attended on him in the hos- 
pital, and to the grave. The St. Louis Repub- 
lican says further : ; 
A mystery has hung about the movements 
of Quantrell after his retreat to Texas, im- 
mediatély subsequent to his raid on the town 
of Lawrence, in Kansas, in 1863. The Times 
says merely that he “ became tired of the war 
in Missouri,”’ and in 1854 went to bushwhack 
east of the Mississippi, making his way far up 
into Kentucky. But from the various ac- 
counts brought home by returning Confederates 
it would appear that he had very good reasons 
for being tired of war in Missouri. The usual 
fate of guerilla chiefs with their own bands 
yorsued him. Quarrels, originating, it was 
elieved, in the dissatisfaction of some of his 
followera with the distribution of the real or 
supposed spoils of Lawrence, led his band to 
select some other leaders. Commanders of 
regular forces are almost always hostile to 
partisan wariare, as it reacts injuriously on 
the discipline of their own troops, complicates 
questivus of exchange of prisonera aod re- 
taliation, and often seriously iaterferes with 
reguiar military operations. It so happened 
that Quantreli’s massacre at Lawrence not only 
excited general disgust and horror among re- 
flecting Confederates, but completely thwarted 
adaring project of the Confederate authori- 
ties. The iicursion of General Shelby into 
Missouri in the fail of 1863 was planned on 
the information, correct at the time, that Mis- 
souri was almost denuded of available Union 
troops; and he was expected to be able to 
maintain himself for at least a fortnight on the 
Missouri river aod gather in a large number of 
recruits before being forced to return. The 
Lawrence outrage occasioned a sudden reunion 
of a formidable force to parsue Quantrell, and 
Shelby, unexpectedly finding himself in the 
very jaws of it, was forced to retreat without 
accomplishing all he bad aimed at. 
trell got within the Confederate lines he 
found himself not very welcome 
consented to his 
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COUNTRY AND CITY. 

An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbines wreathed about, 
And wishes this one thought all day— 
‘Oh! if d could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 
How happy, happy, - py, 

How happy call te of 


Amid the city’s constant din, 
A man who round the world has been, 
Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 
Is thinking, thinking all day long— 
‘Oh! could I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 
The old green meadow could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy should I be!" 
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WASHINGTON on Dd. c, 
NOW PERMANENTLY ORGANIZED, | 
Will open September 16, 1871. 
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love with the fisherman's daughter. I 


pondered how all this would terminate, oS ee 
the sequel fell far, short of 
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ing to be married.” Iwas| On the petition of -“ 
so Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
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Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 
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marked, addressing my friend, Clem Harrison, 
who was dozing at an open window, with the 
blue Bay of Naples under his very eyes. 

“ What say you to setting out for Marseilles, 
and thence home in a packet ?”’ ; 

‘‘Suit yourself, and that will answer me,”’ 
replied Harrison; ‘‘we have been twenty 
months doing that which we limited ourselves 
to performing in one year. We ought to have 
been off Idng ago; so, if you please, I’m ready 
to leave by the steamer which starts to-mor- 
row.’ ; 

** Not 6o fast,’’ I replied ; “anxious a8 am 
for our return. I don’t expect to hurry like 
that. Suppose we say this day week, eh ?”’ 

“All right,” returned Clem. 

“]’ye got a good many things to do yet,” I 
continued ; “there are those paintings at An- 
dreas’, they are dirt cheap, and I think I'll 
purchase them. { may never have such a 
chance again; and, Clem, I’m half inclined to 
buy those old coins from that beggar, Masti. 
If I was sure that they were genuine, I'd be 
crazy to possess them, but somehow I fear he 
is trying to palm off some modern swindle upon 
me.” 

Clem jit a cigar, and very provokingly re- 
garded me with a smile, half mirth and half 

ity. 
ates all you have heard of that rascal’s 
tricks,”’ he said, * you deserve to be cheated if 
you trust him. You know he deals in the an- 
tiquity line on a cheap capital.” 

Well, I'll consider it,”’ I replied ; “ the coins 
are reasonable enough, and if I am deceived I 
sban’t pay very dearly for the deception.” 

Harrison was leaning out the window as I 
spoke, but he suddenly started for the door. 

“I'll be back in a moment,” he cried, as he 
hurried down stairs. Presently he returned 
and appeared to he highly elated about some- 
thing. 

‘Friar,’ he said, (he generally spoke to me 
thus; it was a nickname he had given me 
from the fuct that [I wore my hair clipped and 
bad a bald spot on the top of my head which 
resembled the tonsure,) ‘‘do you remember 
that splendid head we saw in the Castelli Gal- 
lery ?”’ 

“ Well,’ I replied, “ what about it?’”’ 

“Only that I just now saw it in flesh and 
blood; a living face, and as divinely beautiful. 
Ob! you laugh, hey? Let me tell you that in 
all your travels you never saw beauty like 
this.’’ 

** Where did you see her?’ I inquired. 

‘‘At the door, talking to Raphael. Her 
father was with her; is he a fisherman ?”’ 

J don’t see why you should be perturbed 
about it,’ I rejoined. ‘ What is it tv you? 

“ Not much, he returned; but 1 am going 


' 


said; “you must have expected something of 
the sort. Did you expect I woald ran the 
Sorrento road so often just for the fun 
of it?” 

“Clem,” I replied, deliberately, taying down 
my book and facing about until I sat directly 
in front of him, “ you are your own master; 
consequently, you can act as you please. 
am sure no advice I can give you will alter 
your purpose. I therefore have nothing to 
say.” 

“I don’t know about that, Friar,” he re- 
plied; “ I’ve followed your advice before to- 
day, sometimes against my dwn convictions.” 
£.‘' Did you ever have cause to repent it?” I 
coolly asked. 

“No. Ican’t say I ever did,” he replied. 


your project ?”’ 

“No. I don’t ask that,” he answered, ‘‘ but 
I would like to hear what objections you can 
offer. I am sure you will have a number.”’ 
“You can have them,"’ I “To me, 
as your friend, it would e no difference 
whether you marry the daughter of an Italian 
fisherman, or a daughter of him who site in 
yonder palace, and to whom all the populace 
doff their hata. Only this, no more: What 
will you do with her when (as I suppose) you 
take her to your home? What account will 
you give of her? She will have parents living. 
Will you say that her father’s a fisherman ? 
What will your proud aunt in Beacon street 
say when she hears that? The manner and 
customs of our country are vastly different 
from those here. Did it ever oocur to you that 
she may tire of them, and wish herself back in 
her father’s fishing house? Your le are 
of Puritan stock ; they don’t love the religion 
in which she worships.”’ 

Harrison waited until I had ceased speaking, 
and then he said : 

“Friar, my paternal grandfather was a fish- 
erman, and however much Aunt Sperry of Bea- 
con street may vaunt of our aristocratic connec- 
tions, she would hardly deny the truth of what 
I now assert. Our family originally came to 
Beston from Marblehead; my dfather fished 
and commanded his own schooner from that 
port; and, Friar, they had so little reverence for 
him in those days that tradition says they styled 
him ‘Schooner Dick.’ By lucky ‘catches’ he 
accumulated enough money to leave the water, 
but he never relinquished the fish business. 
Ab! no he prospered in it. It was the mode 
by which his money was transmitted to Aunt 
Sperry as well as to my father. As to my reli- 
gion, | can’t see that it will make any differ- 
ence to our family, for | never heard of there 
being a saint among them, great or small.”’ 

“What you have said,” I replied, ‘“‘in no 





to visit that girl before | deave Naples 

“T can’t understand your object. 
swered, 

‘Perhaps 1 haven't got any,” he replied ; 
“but, object or no object, | am determined to 
become acquainted with her.” 

’ «Do you know where she resides ?’’ [ asked. 

‘Yes, Raphael introduced me to both father 
and daughter, but, of course, 1 had no conver- 
sation with them; they left immediately. 
Raphael says that they only live a few miles 
from here, and are distantly connected with his 
mother’s family. He is going to take me down 
there. Will you yo, Friar?” 

“Thank you,” Lreplied, “I’ll wait until you 


I an- 


are acquainted, then, perhaps, l will make a 


visit with you.” 


There is asmali road skirting the Bay of 


Naples, and running parallel with that which 


leads directly to Sortento, dotted all the way 


with neat yillas and picturesque buildings. 
You need travel hardly aleague b fore youreach 
a cluster of small cottages situated near the 
shore, where the blue waters that have swept 
by Capri break gently at your feet. Here lived 
Lugi Rudio, the fisherman, with his wife 
Teresa, and his daughter Berta. He was 
poor but industrious, toiling for the daily bread 
of his family upon the Mediterranean ; and 


though he was not a whit superior fo any of 


the fishermen in point of social standing, yet a 
life regulated by a severe moral probity caused 
him to be more respected and his advice more 
generally regarded than any of his class, He 
had some education; he could write as well as 
read ; and properly lamenting and estimating 
the absence of knowledge in himeelf, he had 


managed to give his daughter as many schol- | 


astic advantages as his slender purse permit- 
ted. This was not a great deal, hardly more 
than he himself possessed, but in those days it 
was something not to be despised. 

A small convent near to where Lugi lived 
had supplied the scanty store of knowledge 
his Senchter had acquired. Its gray walls 
grew dismal enough when contrasted with the 
smiling verdure which surrounded it.. Logi 
often gazed at the old time-worn edifice with a 
thoughtful brow, for the good sisters were dis- 
posed so kindly toward his child, that he feared 
she might be induced to enter this society. 
This, perhaps, was the main reson why he 
suffered her education to be abridged ; for 
thou rh his avocation eould ill afford any addi- 


tional expenses, still he might from his earn- | 


ings have eked out a few more pistoles to 
have kept Berta longer at the convent school. 
But his mind had never been free from certain 
suspicions, which eventually rendered him so 
uneasy while bis daughter was reeeiving her 
radimentary store of knowledge, that her 
school-days terminated al! too soon for one so 
fairly gifted. 

She was an apt girl, with an appreciative 
mind, which would have enabled her to acquire 
information very rapidly. Small as her ad- 
vantages had been, she had « irefally improved 
them, and consequently was much better in 
formed than the children of the less fortunate 
people among whou they abode 

Clement Harrison had not exaggerated her 
beauty when he spoke of her. She was a rare 
type ‘of loveliness, and, singularly enough, 
seemed to have no concepuon of her own 
charms. The child-like simplicity of her de- 
portment render i her doubly faseimating. 

As may be supposed, Harrison did not suffer 
much time to elapse ere be paid a visit to the 
fisherman's home. On the second day after 
meeting Lugi, he stood at the door of the 
cottage, with Raphael by his side. Fortunately, 
the fisherman was at home, He received 
Harrison respectfully, but with no servility, 
apologizing for his lowly home with such an 
easy and unemburrassed frankness, that his 
guest felt for the time he was seated under the 
roof of a man whe knew how to be contented 
io the station in which he had been placed. 

It was late when Clem returned,and he gave 
me a detailed statement of his visit, making 





wise affects the present, though it might the 
jpast. But we doa't live in the past. It is 
what your people are, not what they were. You 
| ean’t by any sort of sophistry convince your 
| family that you have introduced a proper person 
among them, if you marry this girl. They may 
receive her kindly—doubtless will do so, for 
sone sake—but they will never forget from 
whence she came.”’ 

I did not expect to convince Clement Har- 
| rison of the wisdom of my remarks, and was 
| not surprised to find him snap his finger at it. 
| So I accompanied him to Lugi Rudio’s with as 
| little ——— as if I had been going to the 
| theater. It was one of those clear blue days, 


the influence of which one 80 often feéls under 
We had passed the morning in 
wandering about the shore, and were seated 


Italian skies, 


in the cottage awaiting dinner, when a dark- 


visaged man, bent as it were with infirmity, ap-| 


| proached the door and extended his hat for 
| charity. Harrison incautiously pulled from his 
| pocket a purse well filled with gold and gener- 
| ously answered the beggar’s appeal. The man 
| raised his hand in benediction, and invokin 

| the saints to bless the donor, withdrew. It 
| struck me that he moved away with an unac- 
|countable rapidity when compared with his 
former gait. I, however, did not think about 
it at the time. Lugi was absent and did not 


He accompanied us a short distance down the 
road, where he bid us good bye. 

Scarcely had he turned his back when a 
dozen stout fellows leaped from their conceal- 
ment by the road side, and in an instant we 
were prisoners. 

Clem uttered a shout. Lugi halted, tarned 
backward for a moment, and then fled toward 
his cottage. A pistol was placed at Harri- 
son’s head, with a warning not to repeat the 
cry. It was not hard to distinguish among 
the rascals the man who had begged alma in 
the morning, but he was no longer the decrepit 
individual he had appeared. 

We were now told to deliver up our money, 
and as we were not in @ condition to resist the 
demand, we forthwith complied. Then they 
searched us, taking away our watches and 
rings, and marched us away. Evening found 
us captives at @ considerable distance from 





upon us, nor was it until the third day that we 
| were liberated, and that to proceed whither we 
would. 

The country was wild and hilly, but we were 
fortunate enough to find a boy driving some 
sheep, who directed us to a small village where 
we sought redress by appealing to an officer 
who commanded a detachment of troops sta- 
tioned there. He listened to our story, shrag- 
ged his shoulders, declaring we were unfor- 
tunate, but assured vs he could render us no 
assistance. 

It was useless to make any further complaint, 
so we continued our way toward Naples. Sadly 
worn, tired and in a sad plight, but we ate our 
supper like famished wolves. Our landlord ex- 
pressd his astonishment at our story, and called 
| tor Raphael, but that worthy had disappeared, 
| having first taken the precaution to replenish 
bis wardrobe by robbing our trunks. 

We slept well, notwithstanding all our mis- 
fortanes; when he arose the next morning, 
Clem commenced getting ready to visit Lugi’s 
cottage. The steamer had sailed during our 
absence, 80 we had to content ourselves to re- 
main a while longer. 

Toward noon Clem Harrison returned. As 
soon as I got sight of his face, I knew some- 
thing unusual had occurred. 

**What is it, Clem?’ I asked, as be threw 
himself into a chair aud dropped his head upon 
his chest with a despondent air. 

* Friar,” he replied in a husky voice, “I'll 
never trust womankind again. gi has gone 
too. All have disappeared.” 

“Even your friend Raphael, distantly re- 
lated to the Radio family,’’ I replied. 

“Enough, Friar, enough!’ he answered as 


pretend astoni¢hment,” he | vember, Ted me 
DOOR GUARDS, it 
mony in the case be closed on the t7th day of 
October next, 


and the Examiner's 


“Do you expect me to say that I approve | 


return until a short time before our departure. | 


where we started. A close watch was kept | A 
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OTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


PROPOSALS FOR SEWERS IN THIRD 
STREET WEST, FROM E TO I 
STREET N 


Orrice or Boagp or Pysiic Works, 
Distarcr or tA 

Wasnixctox, D. ©. August 14, 1871, 

Sealed proposals will be i the 

of Public Works antil 12 m. FRIDAY, the 18th 

instant, for constructing a sewer along each side 

of Third street west, from E street north to I 


street le 

The form of each sewer will be circular, two 
feet six inches (2.6) inside diameter; walls nine 
(9) inches thick ; connections of the best 
eight (8) = pipe —_ be worked in 
the sewer suc int as engineer may 
determine, to one {ees inside the carb line in 
front of each house, lot, or part of lot border- 
ing along the line. The excavation will not 
exceed twelve (12) feet. 

The traps and manholes shall be of the shape, 
size, and construction shown on plans and 
specifications, which may be seen at the Engi- 


neer’s 
with the 





The laterals to connect the traps 
main sewer shall be eighteen-inch tile-pipe of 
the best quality: 

Bidders will state the price per foot for the 
main sewers, which shall incinde the aforesaid 
house connections and all excavations required, 
per manhole each, per trap each, per foot for 
the eighteen-inch tile pipe. 

Specifications can be seen at the office of the 
Engineer. 

ach bidder will be required before present- 
ing his bid to deposit with the Collector of 


—— city to the credit of the Board of 
o 


Public Works the sum of one thousand (1,000) 
dollars, taking receipts therefor, as a guarantee 
that he will enter into and carry out the con- 
tract, if awarded him, in accordance with his 
bid. The money so deposited will be refunded 


to the unsuccessful bidders after the award of 


the contract, and to the contractor, after the 
completion of the work. 

The Board of Public Works will not be bound 
to accept the lowest or any bid. 


Proposals must be indorsed ‘“ Proposals for 
sewe of Third street west, from E to I street 
and directed to Treasurer Board of 


north,’ 
Public Works. eek 


_ PISS LATTE kh 
PRePosats FoR FUEL. 


Orrice or Posiic Bui.pinas AND Grounps, 
Cor. Penn. avenue, and 2Ist street, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1871. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 12 o’clock m., on Thursday, the 7th day 
of September, for furnishing fuel for the Execu- 
tive Mansion and centre building, Capitol, as 
follows: 

For delivery and storage (as required) of 125 
tons (2240 Ibs.) of the best quality of White Ash 
Furnace coal. 

For delivery and storage (as required) of 200 
tons - Ibs.) of the best quality of Red Ash 

coal. 

Also, 30 cords of the best Oak wood, well 
seasoned and sound. 

The whole to be inspected, weighed, and 
measured by a sworn inspector. Bids for the 
different articles will be considered separately, 
and this office reserves the right to reject all or 
any portion of the bids received, if deemcd for 
the interest of the Government so to do. 

Bids should be addressed to this office, and 
endorsed ‘‘ Proposals for Fuel for Executive 


Mansion, &c., &c. 
Q@. E. BABCOCK, 
Major of Engineers, U. S. A., inebarge of Pub- 
lic Buildings, &c. aul7-3t 


sa BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
District or Co.umsia, 
Wasninctoy, August 4, 1871. 
Notice is hereby given that after this date the 
Parking of Wagons, Carts, or other vehicles in 
the avenues, streets, and alleys of Washington 
city and Georgetown, or the obstruction of the 
foot pavements with boxes, barrels, or any other 
article, will not rmitted. 
By order of the rd of Public Works. 
__augl0-5t J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 


s@ NOTICE. — OFFICE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF ASSESSMENTS AND TAXES, OLD 
COUNCIL CHAMBER, CITY HALL, Avausr 
15, 1871.—TO THE OWNERS OF PER- 
SONAL AND MIXED PROPERTY IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA :—You are hereby 
notified that the Assessors of the several legis- 
lative districts have commenced the distribution 





of the blank forms, as required by the act of 


the Legislative Assembly, approv 


Augast 9 
1871, which ; 


forms must be returned to the 


the service, or an assessment will be made by 
them ‘‘according to the best information they 
can obtain,’’ from which assessment there can 
be no appeal. H. A. HALL, 

au 17-tf Sup’t of Assessments and Taxes. 


sar’ NOTICE, — 
Boarp or Pusiic Works, 
District or CoLumsia, 
Wasuixerton, A 2s 1871. 
A reward of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
will be paid to any one furnishing information 
that lead to detection of the nD or 


ho took the nets and ers from 
oe be of ‘‘ Woodley Road’’ Bridge across 


By order of the Board. 
au 17-3t J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 


aay BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
. District or CoLumata, 
Wasainoron, D. C., July 12, 1871. 

Ordered, That hereafter the following places 
only shall be used as stands for hacks in the 
city of Washington, and no hack or hackney 
carriage will be permitted to oecupy any other 
stands in said city than those herein designated, 


Viz: 

The south side of H street, between Madison 
Place and Sixteenth street. 

The east side of Fourteenth, from Pennsyl- 
vania avenue to E and along the north 
side of E street, from Fourteenth to Thirteen- 
and-a-half streets. 

The west side of Twelfth street, from Penn- 
sylvania avenne to D street. 

The east side of Sixth street, from Missouri 
avenue to the canal. 


. 


persons 





of 
Cc received. 


| private and confidential. 


Board tickets, Put the money you save into the 
FREED MAN'S 


“| Point Lookout, an 


ssessors within fifteen days from the date of 


' SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on Daa 


of five dollars or more. AU 
demand, with tere duc, Alf accounts strictly 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
Cc. BRANCH ORFICHS in all the larger cities 
of the South and Southwest. ; 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTI- 
TUTION, establish —— of the 
United States Government for the it of the 
knows no distinction of race or color, 


en great advantages to all classes 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 


SAVINGS BANK. 


Spreeth shonet necdittehe Poms Olice ia apes 

e Post ce, 18 open 
from 9 A. M. r 4 P. M. each prema br pen 
Ww and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 7 to 8} o'clock. je22-ly 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., 


Wasninartoy, D. C., June 21, 1871. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE RULES AND 
REGULATIONS. 


By authority of the Board of Trustees Rules 
V and XIV of the “ Rules and Regulations’’ 
of the Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company, 
as found in its deposit-books, are amended as 
follows : ' 

Rules for the Payment of Interest. 

In place of Rule V read: 

From the first day of July, 1871, the Freed- 
man’s Savings and Trust Company will pay in- 
terest at the rate of six per cent. per annum, 
until further notice, on all sums of five dollars 
and upwards received by it on deposit, urider 
the Ghewies conditions and exceptions : 

Interest, at the above-named rate, will begin 
to accrue at the beginning of each month on all 
sums of five dollars and upwards then on deposit. 
It will be calculated twice a year, viz; on the 
first day of July and the first day of January in 
each year, and will be paid in cash to or entered 
to the credit of the depositer as a deposit, as he 
or she may prefer, within twenty days after 
those dates. 

No interest will be allowed or paid on any sum 
withdrawn before the first days of July or Janu- 
ary in each year for the period which may have 
elapsed since the date of the last dividend. 

n deposits of tive thousand dollars and up- 
wards only five per cent. per annum will’ be 
allowed. : 


Rule XIV shall read thus; 


Deposits in sums of not less than fifty dollars 
may be received, to be subject to check at sight, 
which shall draw interest from date of deposit at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum, on condi- 
tion that the sums so deposited shall remain on 
“oe not less than thirty days. 

t deposits made under this rule will not 
articipate in the higher rate of interest of 
ule V. . je29-tf 





For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 

in $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subscribers, 
$50 


Periodical Premiums. 


We offer for one subscriber sending $3 one 
copy of the New Narionat Era one year an 
either of the snow ag periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agri ist for one year, a es 
monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, and househol , the subscrip- 
tion price of which glone is $1.50; or Peters’ 
Musical Monthly, fall of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for peri 
being $1.50 ; or the Gem of the West, a monthly, 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga- 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
pers New M , Harper's 
or Harper's We one to any one sendi 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either 
these journals alone is $4 per year. 
need no new commendation from us; their repu- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationa Era one year to any one 
sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the Wew 
Wational Era. 


PAYABLE INVARIABLY IN ADF ANCE, 


FR 
A copy six months.. 125 
Bh CO CRIS WIRRIER, .oriccercccsccescesssnsstnnmiesenbaicess 65 


% copies one year...........0. ers 
*& copies six MONTHS. 2.2... .....cceccecerereeerere eee & FO 


11 copies one year 
10 copies six months................0+ 


Do not delay subscribing. If it is not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six mouths. If it cost 
little personal sacritice the investment will ; 

To prevent loss send all money in Post Office Orders, Regis- 
tered Letters, or Drafts. 

All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The fee for registering is fifteen cents. 


Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Waxhington, D. C. 


Agents for the New National Era. 


Mrs. LOUISE C. BUTLER, 1140 16th street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 

Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh street, near Boundary, 
District of Columbia. 

Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar street, Nashville, Tennessee. 

R. H. SINGLETON, Winchester, Tenn. 

GEORGE T. JOHNSON, Norbeck, Montgomery Co., Md. 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., Salem, Mase. 

L. H. McCABE, in the Mtate of Texas, 

EDWIN BELCHER, Assessor U. 8. Internal Revenue, 
Angusta, Ga. 
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in the earlier of the contests of 
and strong 

American People still 
ws tgheld ask Sheoce Mane 
was uphe very 
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Tue 


Blacks, Liberty for All; to 

franchisement ; to P Ignorance, Ur 

sal Education; to intensity and eterni 
wrathful Hate, universal and invincible 

Will. It would fain do its utmost to hasten the 
lad day when the South shall vie with the 


ip and chattelhood of his fellow Man. 

rofoundly do we realize that the contest is 
not yet ended—that Millions mourn, more or 
less publicly, the downfall of the slaveholders’ 
Confederacy, and rear their children to hate 
those by whose valor and its over- 
throw was achieved. If we ever seem to differ 
essentially from other Republicans, our convic- 
tion that magnanimity is never weakness, that 
vengeance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cut ont by Beelzebub, must serve to explain 
alleged eccentricities whose perfect vindication 
we leave to Time and Reflection. 

Tue Tripune has been, is, and must be, a 
zealous advocate of Protection to Home In- 
dustry. Regarding habitual idleness as the 
greatest foe to human progress, the bane of hu- 
man happiness, we seek to win our countrymen 
in masses from the ensnaring lures of Specula- 
tion, of Traffic, and of always over-crowded Pro- 
fessions, to the tranquil paths of Productive 
Industry. We would gladly deplete our over- 
crowded cities, where theusands vainly jostle 
and crowd in misguided quest of ‘‘ Something 
to Do,’’ to cover prairies and plains with colo- 
nies absorbed in Agriculture, Mechanics and 
Manufactures, and constantly projecting: into 
the blank, void wilderness the homes and the 
works of civilized Man. Holding the Protection 
of Home Industry by discriminating duties on 
imported Wares and Fabrics essential to the 
rapid, beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the in- 





RICHARD NELSON, Galveston, Texas. 


mond, Virginia. 

JOHN N.CONNA, Hartford, Connecticut, 

W. V. TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama. 

HENRY L. WILLIAMS, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 91 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Miss. 

ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N. Y. 

A. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Cambridge, Mass. 

HENRY A. BROWN, 20 8. Russell etreet, Boston, Mass 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


Roanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steamer 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 
street, every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 
FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, at 5 P. M., stopping at Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
. “ Surtees Satan P 
or freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Groner, Agent, Nor olk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. G. Waters, 
Georgetown, D. C., or to 

S. P. BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifieenth st. and New York avenue. 

No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.30 P. M. First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3 ; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


NFORMATION WANTED. 


I would like to hear of my mother, Sarah 
Cowles, who was formerly owned by Rev. Samuel 
Blain, Meadowfield Farm, near Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Any information concerning her will 
be thankfally received. I would be happy to 
receive some knowledge of the whereabouts of 
either of the monies.” ersons, who are my 
brothers and sisters : illiam Cowles, Charles 
Cowles, Carter Cowles, Mildred Lewis, Jose- 
ae Cowles, Martha J. Cowles. Please ad- 

ress, JESSE S. COWLES, No. 49 Webster 
street, New Haven, Connecticut. jy20-4t 


sa DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Orrics oF Board or Postic Wosks, 
Wasuninoton, July 25, 1871. 


TO ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

A temporary injunction having been granted 
" Sestise Wylie, of the Supreme Court of the 

istrict, restraining the Board of Public Works 
and others from using the appropriation made 
by the Legislative Assembly for the improve- 
ment of the streets, avenues, alleys, sewers, &c., 
&c., all persons en in executing any such 
works under the authority of said Board are 
hereby notified to suspend the same until other- 
wise ordered. 

By order of the Board of Public Works: 


jy27-2t J, M. BROWN, Secretary. 


“POWELL HOUSE,” 
153 THOMPSON ST., NEAR HOUSTON, 
NEW YORK. 
This House attractions superior to 


any other of its class in the city, having been 
newly painted and furnished with new furniture, 


beds, and beddin, hout. It is heated with 
hot sir, shendanlly eeaibed wiih hot and cold 
water baths for the use of boarders ; besides, it 
is airy, pestly ke ed for the 
n of h ey 

e 





Gr.” STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


| Raleigh, N. C. 
connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and | 


NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York. 

Rev. 8. 8. WALES, Binghampton, N. Y. 

Bishop JOHN J. MOORE, Lincolton, North Carolina. 
CHARLES N. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank, 
SAMUEL ADGER, 821 and 823 South st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. H. BROOK, New Bedford, Mass. 


| 

GRORGE E. ADAMS, Box 69, Centreville, Queen Ann | 
| County, Md. 
' a 
| ne 








GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Attorney & Counsellor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N.C. 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 


Collection of claims promptly attended to. 
P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. —_je29-ly 





CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


and before the Southern Claim Commission. 


Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Fra, 
will receive special attention. jel 


Justice of the Peace, Notary Public 
AND 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


6g ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS.  apis-ty 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills,’ . 


For the relief and 
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J. H. TAYLOR, Collector's Office, C House, Rich- | " : - . 
ireaoneapas ecg aaaracen eels land uphold that policy, in undoubting faith 





| ceipts for the issue in which 
| reached our readers. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State of 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, | 


struction of our people in all the gainful arts of 
Peace, we urge our countrymen to adhere to 


that the true interest, not of a class ora section, 


| but of each section and every useful class, is 


thereby subserved and promoted. 

Tur Tripune aims to be pre-eminently a 
News-paper. Its correspondents traverse every 
State, are present on every important battle-field, 
are early advised of every notable Cabinet deci- 
sion, observe the proceedings of Congress, Legis- 
latures, and of Conventions, and report to us by 
telegraph all that seems of general interest. We 
have paid for one day’s momentous advices from 
Europe by Cable far more than our entire re- 
those advices 
If lavish outlay, unsleep- 
ing vigilance, and unbouuded faith in the liber- 
ality and discernment of the reading public, will 
enable us to make a journal which has no supe- 
rior in the accuracy, variety, and freshness of 
its contents, THe TRIBUNE shall be such a jour- 


nal. 
To Agriculture and the subservient arts, we 
have devoted, and shall persistently devote, more 
means and space than any of ourrivals. We aim 
to make THe Weexty TRIBUNE such a paper as 
no farmer can afford to do without, however 
widely his politics may differ from ours. Our re- 
orts of the Cattle, Horse, Preduce, and General 
Markets, are so full and accurate, our essays in 
elucidation of the farmer's calling, and our reg- 
ular reports of the Farmers’ Club and kindred 





Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, | 


atherings, are so interesting, that the poorest 
ae will find therein a mine of su tion and 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District | counsel, of which he cannot remain ignorant 
| without positive and serious loss, We sell Tue 
All claims of Southern loyalists against the | Werxy to Clubs for less than its value in dwel- 


lings for waste-paper ; and, though its subscrip- 
tion is already very large, we believe that a 
Half Million more farmers will take it whenever 
it shall be commended to their attention. We 
ask our friends everywhere to aid us in so com- 


et EB PLART,. as 


Darty Triscne, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 

Sim1-Weex.y Trisune, Mail Subscribers, $4 
per annum. Five copies or over, $3 each ; an 
extra copy will be sent for every club of ten sent 
for at one time ; or, if preferred, a copy of Rec- 
olections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues..............000+ ++ $2 
Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 
To One Address, all at one Post Office. 


$1.50 each. 
. 1.25 each. 
1.00 each. 


To Names of Subscribers, all at one Past Office. 


$1.60 each. 

.. 1.365 each. 

50 Copies 1.10 each. 
And One Extra Copy to each Club. 


Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, pos- 
tage prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
Quinn ; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
E. Waring. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Datry TriBune, 30c., 40c., 60c., 76c., and $1 
per line; Semi-Weekty Tripune, 26 and 60 
cents per line; Weexie. Taisune, $2, $3, and 
$5 per line, according to position in the paper. 

To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Gree- 
ley’s essays on ‘‘ Wuat I Kyow or Farina,” 
and who pay the full price, i. e., $10 for Dary, 
$4 pe ge rg - $2 for want suinaes, 
we will sen e » post-paid, if request 
made at the time of po Lets g . 


duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to free government, insuring in return 


| blessings to the governed. 


While the editors of the New Nariowat Baa are 
colored men, and the contributors will be mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importanee to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica- 


ions suitable for publication in these columns, 


are solicited from our friends in all parts of the 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Upon all questions involving the especial inter 
ests of the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Natiowat Era. It will demand 
the recognition ef no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
Oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and fall protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 
The New Nationa Ena will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness of purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remew- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Natiowat Exa 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the tuture, as in the 
past, that party will be the steadfast and inflexi- 
ble support of those principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land. 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


By education the people of a free Government, 
such as ours is intended to be, are better quah- 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of ite 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by, that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 
enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau had under its charge 
during the past year, as shown by the last annual 
repert, 124,523 colored pupils in the day schools 
end 89,731 in the Sunday schools, employing 
6,650 teachers. About 190,000 of these pupils 
were slaves at the commencement of the war. 
The educational department of this paper will 
contain matter prepared and selected with spe- 
cial reference to the capacities and needs of this 
large number of pupils and teachers, thereby 
making the New Nationa. Era a valuable aux- 
iliary in the scheme of education. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The industrial interests of the colored pegple 
will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. We adopt the following extracta from 
the address promulgated by the Colored Labor 
Convention held in this city in Dev-ember last, as 
indicating the views and policy of the New Na- 
TIowaL Era on this subject: 


“For our own good and the welfare of our 
country in all things pertaining to her material 
and moral well-being, we a a better and 
broader opportunity ta gain knowledge in the 
fields of agricultural, mechanical, commercial, 
artistic, and poteslenst labor, and this know}l- 
edge we would energise, direct, and make more 
largely effective thro h the enlightening and 
sanctifying influence of education. Our mottoes 
are liberty and labor, enfranchisement and edu- 
cation ! e spelling-book and the hoe, the 
hammer and the vote, the o ity to work 
and to rise, a place on which to stand, and to 
be and to do, we ask for ourselves and children 
as the means in the use of which, ander God, 
we are to compass these achievements which 
furnish the measure, the test, and justification 
ao claim to impartial treatment and fair 

ing. 

‘That this end may be reached, we ask, first 
of all, that trades be mpoeek to our children, 
and that they be given the benefit of a just and 
equitable system of apprenticeship; in the sec- 
ond place, that for every day’s r given we 
be paid full end fair remuneration, and that no 
avenue of honest ind be closed against us ; 
and thirdly, since we believe that the intelli- 

, the elevation, and happiness of all people 
Jependa in no small degree upon the diversity 
of rt eee ial aap 8 os that we 
may work in the prints ce, W! i 
or governmental, in the fa 
wi op, upon the railroad, th 
river, the steamboat, in the warehouse, the store. 
; is to be done and 
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romise to accompany him thither the fol-| he waved his band. ‘* Aunt Sperry’s sensi- | application is made to, and 
loulan dev but one. | bilities will not be shocked by my marrying «| by, the Board, and 8 
‘Suppose we alter, our arrangement,” he | fisherman's daughter. To use your own phrase, | ages will be allowed at 
said, ‘and fix our departure a week after.” we have nothing to see in the kingdom of his | designated places. BS at f 
I vould not be!p smiling at the earnestness | Neapolitan Majesty.” inne <n vielating this order will visiti . cath 
of his manner; his whole mind appeared to be | ——— Sarees amenable to a fine of twenty dollars for each oe oe at 
absorbed in the new impulse which bad been YROPOSALS FOR FUEL. 
awakened in his heart. ‘ 
‘A week cannot matter mu th,” I replied, Sealed Pro Is will be received by the Board J. M. BROWN, Secretary. 
‘but [ hope you will notask farther postpone- | of Frustees of Colored Schools until 6 o'clock (poeta NDING CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
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BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE ba 
OFFICE. 


mess and pu: 


‘the inner be). 
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Tae Trisune Atmanac. Price 20 cents. 
Tarisune Atmanac Reprint. 1838 to 1868. 


2 vols. Half bound, $10. 
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Recotiections or a Busy Lirz. By Horace ; : character b).0 
Greeley. Various riz hee of piney Cloth = limit 
Library, $3.50. Morocco, $4. Half Cloth, ; 7 imity. 
$5. Morocco Antique, $7. ‘ 
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Woman SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 
ment.” | p.m. MONDAY, Angust 21st, 1871, for farnish- CORPORATIONS OF W, The following publications on the Woman Suf- | 
“I'll be ready then,” he answered, ‘‘ though, | to and delivering at the eral school build- GEORGETO question “can be had of Mrs. Josephine 

to tell you the truth, I would sooner I had| ings under the control of the at such ing, 218 N. Capitol street, Washi : 
postponed i aienth’ | times and in such quantities as the. of Ww Cuaxvee, Crrv Hai, art of Special Committee of | : 


No, no, Clem,” Ireturned, “it will not do ; | Trustees may ire, two handred tons (gross) oe Sones Sine na 
we can’t remain longer than a fortnight. If | WHITE ASH AL, t ano oes! of aan Diesbiiites of Women. | | Kor. Brepes ' Oe a ee % 
that is understood, I’m agreed; but | posi- | nee DOD. Laer iny el ] E ee iw %, 2 Meeting of Committee r should be taken int cit sa ae ’ - Waring. |. 4 
tively cannot defer it a day beyond that time.” | © v) sawed Im pieces split, oman Association. Pat ie -f. : SLO. 2.4 4. Se REN RSS ib hy : 
ri Well Friar.” he Fm Mors, “be it as you | as may from time to time be required for use % : , Ga it pret a ent free tofpie. =. . | New Narrowat Ena will be made a des’. 


will, I shan’t complain, in said schools. 


To the Edit. 
The O¢toh 





Faithtul to my promise, 1 made the ap- | oes 
We pean Lagi absent with his | ll bids, if deemed for the 


pointed visit. 
boat, but Teresa and Berta received us very 
bospitably. Raphee!l had evidently been re- 
hearsing some grand stories about Harrison’s 
wealth and importance, and I fear Clem was 
not ignorant of it either, It was surprising 
how quickly he made himself welcome at Lagi’s 
abode. On the present occasion he brought 
some pretty little gifts for the mother and 
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daughter, and by the blushes which suffused 


Proposals should be indorsed “ Pr Is 
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aul6-1t Stevens School House, 2ist street. 

















